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MR. BEECHER’S LAME APOLOGY. 
MQNHE right of a religions teacher to vote as he pleases, 
| independently of the views of his congregation, is 
not to be disputed. Any other rule would degrade 
the clerical office to a point below contempt. But when a 
pastor who has led his people in a given direction, politic- 
ally, for more than twenty years, suddenly flops over to 
the opposite side, for reasons which commended them- 
selves neither to the judgment nor the conscience of bis 
parishioners, but awakening in their minds unbounded 
astonishment and mortification, it is not to be reasonably 
expected that they will regard his conduct with an u1- 
critical eye or forbear to give earnest expression to their 
sentiments. It behooves a minister, under such circum- 
stances, to be careful not needlessly to outrage their feel- 
ings and convictions ; and if he rushes heedlessly into 
the fray, making himself an extreme partisan in behalf of 
the side which he formerly condemned, aud making 
speeches which he knows must be extremely offensive to 
his congregation, he need not wonder if he finds that he 
has thereby lost something of their admiration and respect. 
Whether Mr. Beecher was right or wrong in abandou- 
ing the Republican and supporting the Democratic party 
in the late contest, we do not assume to decide; but we 
do affirm that his manner of doing so displayed a phenome- 
nal lack of sound judgment, and that for the disagreeable 
consequences, personal to himself, which followed his 
action, he is chiefly, if not wholly, responsible. They are 
indeed just what he ought to have expected. He might 
upon conscientious grounds have refused to support 
Blaine without giving serious offense to his congrega- 
tion, and if he even felt constrained to take the stump 
against him, he might at least have imposed such a de- 
gree of restraint upon his tongue as was due to the feel- 
ings and convictions of men who had made great sacri- 
fices in his behalf, and who were almost heart-broken in 
view of his unexpected change. There was no need that | 
he should fill his mouth with apologies for the moral of- 
feises of one candidate while denouncing those of the 
other, and no need of disgusting his long-time friends by | 
a coarseness of speech which shocked refined men of both 
parties, and seemed to many to betray a strange insensi- 
bility to sin. 
Mr. Beecher's so-called apology, lately made from the | 


pulpit, was not a felicitous utterance. It was indeed | 
quite as much a rebuke of his parishioners as a confession 
of any wrong or mistake of his own, and we are not sur- 
prised that it failed to satisfy those whom he had so | 
deeply wounded, Penitence and bravado do not mix 
much better than oil and water. 





BRITISH NEW YORK. 
F it were desirable for Americans to imitate the ways of 
any other people, that people would undoubtedly be 
our English brethren. They are an honest race, on the 
whole, and good eaters and good fighters. The heads of 
their leading scientific men are packed full of brains, and, 
as a rule, the highest class among them have very good 
table manners. English ladies have notably sweet voices 
in speaking. It is true that British wives are bullied and 
tyrannized over to an extent that is sometimes unpleas- 
ant, but that is a step in Anglomania that American hus- 
bands have not yet reached. They may learn even that 
in time, however, if the craze intensifies and strikes in 
as it threatens. 

The Bostonians were for many years the only true 
Britons on this continent, certainly in their own estima- | 
tion. But now New York even out-Britons Boston. A | 
remarkable fact, too, is that the two cities do not at all 
resemble each other, while neither one is in the least 
English. In truth, if John Bull has any sense of the ludi- 
crous, he must smile a very broad smile when he puts 
down his substantial foot in New York. If he asks at his 
hotel in what theatre he can see a genuine American 
drama, and is directed to this or that place, it is a hun- 
dred to one he will recognize in the play some old British 
acquaintance. The actors themselves will be British as 
well. A majority of all the performers on the American 
stage to-day are either English or Irish. Native Ameri- | 
‘an dramatic talent is not encouraged by our managers 
any more than the native American voice in music. It is 
no answer to say there is no native talent either in music 
or in the drama, for such is not the fact. There is plenty 
of it in both fields. The only thing that can be s:id is 
that it is the fashion in New York to affect a poor imita- 
tion of everything English. Searcely any American play 
of note is ever seen on the New York stage, except occa- 
sionally that infinitely amusing ‘‘ Mighty Dollar” of the 
Florences. Oddly enough, in this instance, too, the 
funny actor is himself an Irishman. 





? 


As John Bull walks up and down New York streets, he | 


will observe that forty-nine out of fifty of our gigantic 


new apartment houses have British names. It is true | 


that in the fast-fading dialects of Iroquois Indian nations, 


| meaning. These beautiful names would give our streets | 
and city an individuality. It would preserve at least 
a trace of the memory of the people from whom we stole 
| our lands. Moreover, if ever a genuine American opera 
is to be written, it will be the opera of Indian mythology, 
a lore as rich in legend and story as the material from 
which Wagner drew the scenes for his stupendous musical 
romances, But all this inexhaustible mine at our feet 
is ignored for names, customs aad expression that are 
utterly foreign to the American spirit and culture. That 
is because it is the mode in New York to try to be 
British. Fashion has adopted the maxim that whatever 
is English is right. 

John Bull will observe that tailors and retail liquor 
dealers are most profuse and gorgeous in their adoption 
of the English style. We have purveyors of wine to the 
Queen and trouser- makers to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. After the tailors and saloon-keepers, 
are to be counted next the dudes, barbers and harness- 
makers, measured by intensity of their imitation of the 
English. There are those, indeed, who undoubtedly 
believe that the pasteboard affuir in which the Briton 
packs his clothing when he travels is superior to the 
American trunk. Nay, there be those who even insist on 
valling a trunk a ‘ bawx.” 

What a sickening sensation it will be one of these days 
when at length there will begin to steal over us a fearful 
suspicion of the truth that it is not the blue-blooded | 
Briton we are imitating, after all, but only the London 
cockney! Then, perhaps, we may remember, that it is 
well to imitate other people’s virtues, but very bad to | 
imitate their style. 


RANDALL, REVENUE AND REVOLT. 

yew WATTERSON is alleged to have shed tears 

of grief and chagrin when Randall, the Pennsylvania | 
purveyor of protection pabulum, invaded the South and 
even ventured to set up his standard and utter his shib- 
boleth in Louisville itself. The lively editor did not, as 
was anticipated, turn out at the head of his cohorts and 
tear the hated banners down, but he staid in his tent, like 
a rheumatic Achilles, and let the impudent invader have 
all the room there was. When the visitor insisted that an 
adjustment of duties so as to promote the interests of the 
American workman is among the first duties of Congress 
under a Democratic administration, the Wattersonian 
heart must have bled; but a soothing emollient to the 
wound was furnished when he felicitously linked Revenue 
and Rum, and declared for an immediate repeal of the | 
internal revenue tax on that spiritous liquor which a cer- | 
tain large class of voters regard as the staff of life. If the 
burden is to be removed from the celebrated blue-grass 


| tod, who cares about the mere details of Custom House 
| management ? 


Mr. Randall showed that the preseut commercial de- | 
pression is due to exceptional and searcely ascertainable | 
causes ; that for seven years before the panic of 1837 the | 
balance of trade against the Unitea States had been 
$150,000,000 ; that for eight years previous to the panic 
of 1857 the similar trade balance against us amounted to | 
more than $350,000,000; and that the panie of 1873 fol- | 
lowed a similar loss of wealth flowing out of the country. | 
But now there is a balance of trade in our favor averaging | 
$50,000,000 a year. He vaguely attributed the prevailing 
depression to ‘‘ exhaustive taxation’; but it is preposter- | 
ous to suppose that a taxation which, after twenty years, | 
has left only $200,000,000 in the treasury, could have a | 
prostrating effect. It is understood that the local apostle | 
of free trade smiled a broad and genial smile when he | 


| 


read the explanation. 
That keynote of the Democratic platform, ‘‘no more | 
revenue than is required for an economical administra- 
tion of the government,” was melodiously touched by the | 
prophet of pig-iron, who once more declared for a repeal 
of all the internal revenue laws. This is a very strong 
bid for the support of the Keatucky Democracy. What 
sort of chance has the audacious editor to hold his own 
State on the platform of free imports and the taxation of | 
native whisky? Mr. Randall is making a vigorous can- 
ass of the Sonth ; and the warmth of his reception indi- | 
cates that the minority of the Democratic party which he 
represents may be able to control the party through the 
alliance of the distilleries ; that the protection tail may | 
succeed in wagging the free-trade dog. 





SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY.. 
HE election of Governor Cleveland to the Presidency 
will probably raise the hopes of the Southern people 
of a renewed interest in the North, and of a fresh infu- ‘ 
sion of capital and immigration. It is one of the most | 
cheering signs of the times that Northern men can go not | 
only safely into the South, but with the certainty of a 
weleome, and those who have been there well know that 
when the South makes up its mind to be hospitable, it 
goes about it in no gingerly way. There is something re- 
markably free in Southern intercourse. It is sometimes, 
but not always, of a convivial character; it is rather 
patriarchal. The planter, if he does not sit literally at the 
door of his tent, approximates thereto in being found on | 
his porch or piazza. If the flowing bowl is absent, the | 
_ table is not, and it is astonishing how quickly a Northern | 
man settling there falls in with the ways of the people. 


He, too, keeps an open house ; no apologies are made for | 


there is an infinite variety of names full of music and! shortcomings. If it is hog and hominy, you are wel- | 
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come ; if it is the fatted calf, or more likely a haunch of 
venison, or a wild turkey, the stranger is equally welcome 
to that. A story is told of a visitor being invited to roll 
a pumpkin from under the bed, and to make himself at 
home, aud it is good so far as it illustrates the absence of 
conventionalism ; but the Southern people, as a rule, are 
fond of the comforts of life, and their houses are substan- 
tially, if not elegantly, furnished. They offer a good chair 
to sit on, generally a rocker, and a good bed to sleep in, 
while the table ‘fixings ” are the outcome of the hus- 
band’s industry, and the wife’s kitchen experiences. No 
man ever goes to a Southera home and goes away 
hungry. 

The earlier hospitality of the South sprang from two 
a natural desire to be friendly and to show the 
resources of the ménage, and inquisitiveness as to what 
was going on in the outside world. The traveler was 
often the gossip, and always a purveyor, and the planter 
was always more willing to hear the news than to read it 
in the papers. There was more freshness about it, more 
life, a better chauce to ‘‘talk back” and ventilate one’s 
owa opiaions. This feeling holds good still, especially in 
all isolated districts, but of late years there has sprung up 
a commercial sentiment. It has been discovered that 


causes 





| most of the men from the North have money, and that 


they go South on business. The Southerners are possi- 
bly no less hospitable than they were, but even a little 
more so, the addition growing out of the hope of gain, 
and even the chance of talking over future prospects is 


| something. In Florida this spirit is more active than 


elsewhere, as there the orange fever has brought about a 
complete revolution. The State has apparently been sold 
over several times, and it is yet in the market more than 
it ever was before ; but in every Southern State there is 
an active movement. Texas offers her cattle as an in- 
ducement, Georgia her mines, South Carolina her fruits 
and gardens, North Carolina her water-power and resorts 
for health. Everywhere it is found that hospitality pays. 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


HERE are in the United States 4,000 public libraries, 
containing about 15,000,000 volumes. The annual 
expenditure for their support probably is not less than 
$3,000,000. No portion, however, of the public money is 
better invested. In the small city or the village a well- 
selected library, open to every citizen, and a faithful and 
intelligent librarian, is the most effective means of intel- 
lectual and moral improvement. The following table, 
clipped from a contemporary, presents important facts as 
to the libraries of a dozen towns in which libraries prove 
of the most beneficent service : 
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Brockton, Mass. .| 13,608 9,046 | 36,000 | % 612 & 762 
Fitchburg, Mass.} 12,429 | 15.000 | 35,000 1,100 800 
Haverhill, Mass..| 18,472 | 36,000 74,000 3.000 8,694 
Malden, Mass....| 12,017 | 8,700 | 40,000 | 1,006 1,000 


Newton, Mass...) 16.995 | 20,546 83,430 2,694 3,612 
Newburyp’t, Mass} 13,538 | 22,000 30,000 1.260 1,200 
Pittsfield, Mass..| 13,364 16,000 |. ae 1,700 
Quincy, Mass....} 10,470 13,000 50,000 2,000 1,300 
Waterbury,Conn.| 20.270 31,000 50,000 1,700 3,000 
Waltham, Mass...| 11,712 11,613 36,931 1.686 1,331 
Woburn, Mass...! 10,961 | 21,000 59,000 2,000 2,140 


Dover, N. H.....| 12,080 | 9.000 47,030 1,200 750 














Tu these ten cities and two towns are a population of 
165,000. Their libraries, with 200,000 volumes, circulate 
more than 500,000 of books. The entire annual cost of 
new books and of librarian fees is less than $22,000. We 
venture to reaffirm that no expenditure from the public 
chest returns a larger interest in public happiness and 
improvement. 

The public library is often dubbed as a collection of 
cheap novels. A large proportion of these volumes are 
works of fiction, and they are more generally read than 
any other department of literature. But indications 
suggest that the rage for cheap fiction is passing away. 
In this view the following words are significant. In the 
last named city on the list, Dover, N. H., is a young Irish- 
man, who, working in the factories, i2 less than five 
months drew from the library these books : Two volumes 
each of Lingard’s, Knight’s and Froude’s ‘‘ History of 
England,” Burrough’s ‘‘Locusts and Wild Honey,” 
Scott’s ‘‘ Black Dwarf,” Jean Paul Richter’s ‘‘ Invisible 
Logic” and *‘ Levana,” three volumes of Max Miiller’s 
‘*Chips from a German Workshop,” and two volumes of 
an edition of Shakespeare. 

A mechanic selected a list in which books of travel 
predominated: ‘‘Many Lands and Many People,” 
‘Across Africa,” ‘‘Isles of the Pacific,” ‘* Captain 
Cook’s Third Voyage,” ‘“‘ Voyage of the Pope Canoe,” 
‘‘At Home in Fiji,” ‘‘ Lake Regions in Central Africa,” 
‘‘Midnight Marches through Persia,’ ‘‘ Notes of Travel 
in Central Africa,” ‘‘Summer Land Sketches of Mexico,” 
and ‘‘South Sea Sketches.” 

A High-school boy made these admirable and varied 
selections : ‘‘ First Century of the Republic,” Hitchcock’s 
‘Geology of the Globe,” ‘‘ Plurality of Worlds,” ‘‘ Life and 
her Children,” Newcomb’s ‘‘ Astronomy,” Light Science 
for Leisure Hours,” ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of the Civil 
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War,” Cox’s ‘‘ Search for Winter Sunbeams,” and ten 


other volumes. 


| gether the effects were quite similar to those at the Praed Street | negro and other races. 


To such books all operatives, mechanics and school- | 


boys are not drawn; but it is true that a wise librarian 
with a well chosen, even though small, library, can do 


more to foster the intellectual and moral welfare of a | 


small city or village than the school-teacher or the clergy- 
man. Such a collection of books and such a librarian 
every city and every village should possess; and with 
only a medium of expenditure of labor and funds, may 


ps SSESS. 


INDIAN POSSIBILITIES. 

VHE interest of antiquarians and ethnologists in the 
| American Indian grows more intense as he fades 
from sight. Hundreds of the artificial family-groups 
that we call tribes have disappeared from sight, with all 
their mythologies and primitive observances, social or 
religious ; hundreds of others are fast following on the 
same road, Yet there is every reason to believe that ma- 
terial for good, industrious American citizens exists in 
some of the tribes, and that each year now witnesses 
some decided progress towards civilizing them. The last 
report of the Secretary of the Interior, published a few 
days ago, gives a most encouraging account of the situa- 
The ‘‘ nation’s wards” are gradually learning to 
Under fair conditions the In- 


tion. 
take care of themselves. 





dian will work, cultivate the soil, raise cattle, and save his | 


money ; he will abandon his tepee for a cabin, and his 
tribal relations for the family and the township. He will 


become quite as civilized as the nomadic frontiersman | 


who is his neighbor. 
view, but all the experiments of the last few years at 
Hampton and elsewhere appear to confirm it. The race 
may be perishing, it is true ; but to transform them into 
peaceful, law-abiding American citizens, within the next 


To be sure, this is an optimistic | | 
| demnity claimants that he will be unable to submit their petition to 


half-century, would be a triumph for the Republic and | 
an honor to Christianity, while the failure to make at | 


least an effort would be a disgrace to both. 





TRADE IN NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. 

\ NEW business has developed within the past few 
vi years, and is now being conducted in London and 
New York, perhaps in other cities also, 
simple one, and only derives its value from the thorough- 
ness with which it is carried out, and it seems to have oe- 
curred simultaneously to several people, who proceeded to 
put it into execution, There are two forms of the 
system, both of which aim to supply subscribers with 
newspaper clippings at a definite rate. In: one form the 
subscriber is supposed to receive allnewspaper slips in the 
original text, which in any way refer to himself. Literary 
men, artists, actors and politicians, are the chief patrons of 
this form of inquiry. In the second method, subscribers 
file lists of subjects upon which they desire all editorials, 
news items and special articles, and the amount of mater- 
ial that can be thus collected for purposes of book-making 
and magazine-writing is practically limitless 


The idea is a | 





It is evident that if agencies will invest sufficient capi- | 


tal to procure copies of every newspaper in the world, in 
every language, and will perfect some system by which 
trained clerks examine and classify all their contents, in- 
cluding advertisements, the direct benefit to thousands of 
persons will be very great. Historians, economists, 
novelists, political leaders, professors in colleges, and 


learned societies of all descriptions, will especially appre- | 


ciate the saving in time and money affected by such a 
system. It is in the line of the labor-saving demands of 
this energetic age. Nevertheless, it is one of those things 
that are not worth doing unless they are unimpeachably 
well done. : 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


A SERIES of earthquakes, prolonged and severe, desolated the 
4 southern provinces of Spain in the closing days of the old 
year ; and the fragmentary accounts received from day to day not 
only confirm the earlier reports as to the destructiveness of these 
awful disturbances, but reveal an almost national calamity, followed 
by panic and despair, The first shock occurred on the 26th ultimo, 
visiting the provinces of Malaga and Grenada with fearful effect. 
Buildings tottered and fell, burying many of the inhabitants in the 
ruins, while others fled from the towns panic-stricken. The num- 
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station, fourteen months ago. This latest case of murderous 
stupidity seems, unfortunately, to resemble in another respect 
those which have preceded it: the police are helpless, and without 
a clew. 
these dynamiters appear to be, should so successfully keep clear of 
detection, and remain at large, terrorizing all London. 

General Wolseley arrived at Korti, on the Nile, last week, with a 
Falstaffian army. There was literally not a sound piece of clothing 
in the whole column, the uniforms being patched with old sacking 


and native cloth, and in some cases even portions of biscuit tins | 


were sewed to the trousers to repair the wear and tear caused by 
rowing. 


same the world over. 
through Korti was an imposing spectacle, the column being a mile 
long and nearly a hundred yards wide. It is still uncertain what 
line of march to Khartoum will be taken, but the probabilities are 


that General Wolseley has decided to abandon the attempt to | 


reach Shendy by the desert route from Korti, and instead of this 
route will use the road from Meraweh to Berber, likewise through 
the desert, but much shorter than the other. General Wolseley has 
received a small piece of paper with General Gordon’s genuine seal 
on the back, dated December 14th, saying that Khartoum is “ all 
right.” 

Prince Bismarck has hoisted the German flag over northern 
New Guinea, New Britain and New Ireland, and the annexation 
has been officially confirmed, to the profound irritation of the Aus- 
tralians. The.vigorous protest of the Premier of Victoria will 
probably call forth another naive reply from Lord Derby, who, in 
regard to the Angra Pequena seizure, confessed that he had no 
idea Germany would annex, if England did not. A Berlin press 
dispatch says that Prince Bismarck has sent a note to Earl Gran- 
ville in reply to England’s latest proposals concerning Egypt. 
Prince Bismarck charges England with the sole responsibility for 
the Egyptian troubles, and recommends an entente cordiale with 
France as the readiest way of securing the accord of the European 
Powers. Prince Bismarck has also replied to the Alexandria in- 


the Conference. 


It is reported that France contemplates issuing a large loan on | 
January 15th unless Prime Minister Ferry shall speedily settle the | 


Tonquin difficulty. France will then declare war on China in 


order to avoid the complications arising from its present anomalous | 


position in the East. Four of the largest freight steamers at 
Havre will leave with troops for Tonquin about January 15th. 


It is singular that miscreants who are such bunglers as | 


But all this comes of irregularities in the quartermaster’s | 
department, and it appears that the army contractor is about the- 
Nevertheless, the march of the expedition | 


He states that pigment cells placed behind 
| a transparent nerve termination exalt its vibratory power to the 
highest pitch ; but that the reverse of this takes place when, as in 
the negro, the pigment cells are placed in front of the nerve termi- 
nation. The pigment, in fact, plays the same part as a piece of 
smoked glass held between the eye and the sun ; the function it 
| performs in the bodies of colored races being to lessen the intensity 
of vibrations in nerves, that would be otherwise produced by the 
exposure of naked bodies to a tropical sun. Such an hypothesis is 
not unreasonable, and the difference of function performed by the 
pigment in the colored races may well be supposed to have resulted 
from their environment during ages of tropical life, and is quite 
sufficient to account for all social divergencies, even admitting the 
common origin of the human race. Herbert Spencer states that 
mankind as a whole have become heterogeneous, and that this 
truth is so obvious that it requires no illustration. That such dif- 
ferentiations have not been noticed, or at least not described, during 
the historic period, is no proof that such have not taken place, as 
specializations of function, which would finally result in a notice- 
able change of color, would be by such imperceptible increments of 
changes, as to require ages for their complete evolution. 


Ir seems to be universally admitted that a comic journal is 
a desirable thing. The trouble is, that ideas as to what 1s funny 
vary widely ; or, if anything like a standard be agreed upon, it is 
next to impossible to find an editor capable of maintaining it. In the 
entertaining ‘ Recollections” of Mr. Edmund Yates, several of the 
former editors of the London Punch are sketched. The only man 
really made for the part, it appears, was that modern Falstaff, 
Mark Lemon. ‘ Corpulent, jovial, bright-eyed, with a hearty laugh 
and an air of bonhomie, he rolled through life the outward imper- 
| sonation of jollity and good temper.” Taylor, weak, vacillating and 
fidgety, was “at his worst in his Punch work, which was badly 
chosen, long-winded and dull.” John Leech was melancholy in 
person, but bright in the paper. We are at times almost inclined to 
say that the reverse is true of Mr, Burnand, the present editor, who 
gives us two grains of wit hidden in a bushel of puns. It is only 
within the last few years that any avowedly comic journal has 
received popular support in the United States. The work of editing 
such periodicals is said to be serious, and the work of reading them 
| oftentimes is depressing. This is because nothing is funny after we 
grow accustomed to it. Hebdomadal wit cannot flash spontancously. 
We are a nation of humorists, but our best things are not heard 
in after-dinner speeches, nor read in printed cclumns headed 
** Huraorous.” 


This, the fifth brigade sent to Haiphong, cannot reach there | 


earlier than March. It is intended to occupy Pakoi, while Admiral 
Courbet attacks Canton. A report that a French transport convey- 
ing troops to Tonquin had been sunk by Chinese cruisers caused 
temporary excitement in Paris last week; but later the missing 


- transport arrived safely at Saigon, having been delayed by a mon- 


soon, 

The London journals have been making much of the be- 
trothal of the Princess Beatrice of England to Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, lately announced in the Court circular. By this mar- 
riage Prince Henry will become the uncle of his present sister-in- 
law, the daughter of the late Princess Alice. 


ProFessor Doremus states that the climate here is slowly disin- | 
tegrating the Egyptian obelisk at Central Park, and that it is only ! 


a question of time when the hieroglyphics will be entirely obliter- 
ated. 
be beyond remedy to save monuments and valuable buildings from 
the destructive influences of climate. 


A New York society physician recently stated that the custom 
of bleaching the skin was becoming fashionable among young 
swells. The most effective method of securing the supposed aristo- 
cratic hue of the skin is by bleeding, though cosmetics are also fre- 
quently called into requsition ; but as this is liable to detection, the 
heroic method is that generally adopted. Young men who are so 
silly as toact in this manner would not cause serious regret were 
they to prolong the bleeding process, 


Tue Crofters in the Island of Tiree, one of the Hebrides, are 
following in the wake of their oppressed brethren in Skye, and 
are refusing to pay rent to the factors of the Duke of Argyll. The 
father of the present duke caused the expatriation of thousands of 
the tenants on his estates in Tiree and the adjoining islands, and 
turned their crofts into sheep farms, It is probable, however, that 
the Government will actively interfere in behalf of the poor Croft- 
ers, as British statesmen are beginning to realize the fact that 
sheep and deer will not supply the place of the best troops that ever 
fought for the British flag. 7 

Tue Conservatives of Ontario gave a reception at Toronto to 
Sir John MacDonald on his recent return to Canada from Eng- 


| land. The reception was one of the most splendid recognitions ever 


ber of lives lost cannot as yet be estimated with anything like cer- | 


tainty, but it will reach 1,000, perhaps 2,000. ‘The earthquake was 
followed by a hurricane, and for several days the shocks were 
repeated at intervals, sometimes with fatal force, completing the 
destruction of buildings previously weakened. From a dozen or 
more small towns come tales of disaster and death, and the scenes 
described are fantastic and weird. The inhabitants during the day 
wender about their ruined homes, risking their lives in their en- 
deavor to save something from the wreck. They remain at night 
in an improvised camp of carts, tents and sheds. All around the 
ruined towns tower the snowclad mountains. Subscriptions for the 
relief of the sufferers have been started in the cities, and public 
officials have contributed one day's pay each. King Alfonso has 
subscribed $6,000. Perhaps, in imitation of King Humbert at 


Naples, he will make a personal visit to Andalusia, with the object | 


of looking to the relief of his distressed subjects in that district. 
London, too, has been disturbed—not by seismic force, but by 


her now familiar bugbear, dynamite. This time it was in the | 


underground railway. 


o'clock last Friday evening, at a point between Gower Street and 
King's Cross station. 


glass, and one gentleman had his side and face, and another his 
wrist cut. These are the only serious casualties reported. All the 
passengers left the trains at the Gower Street station. Many of 
them were in a half fainting condition. The masonry at the place 
where the explosion occurred was considerably shattered; and alto- 


The explosion occurred at half-past nine | 


The windows of a passing train were shat- | 
tered and the gas lights extinguished. A lady’s nose was cut by. 


awarded to any public man in Canada, and must have been peculi- 
arly gratifying to the distinguished Canadian, following as it did so 
closely the honor conferred upon him by the Queen. 
litical opponents showed their respect by being present, and while 
opposed to his views, were willing to concede his title to receive 
such an ovation; making every allowance for errors in- 
separable from the career of even the greatest. When Sir John 


departs he will leave behind him no man in the Dominion that has | 


Considering the vast strides science is taking, it should not | 


Even his po- | 


No flight of Mr. Barnum’s genius ever exceeded the audacious 
scheme of an English pill manufacturer, who sends 10,000 copies 
of a handbill to General Wolseley, and offers $650 to the first 
soldier who nails one to the door of General Gordon's palace in 
Khartoum. The enterprising piller declares that he is moved by 
patriotism in making the offer. The idea is a good one and might 
be expanded. Who was the London hatter who years ago offered 
to capture El Mahdi and fetch him to London on the payment of a 
certain sum C.O.D., and the privileges of unrestricted adver- 
tising. Money does everything nowadays, and there is no obvious 
reason why the wars of a nation should not be let out by contract. 
Stanley found Livingstone and overrun’ Central Africa, not as a 
warrior but as a newspaper reporter. Why should not half a dozen 
big dailies combine to capture El Mahdi? Why should not the 
proprictor of an illustrious soap contract to keep the Nihilists in 
order, to quiet Ireland, to settle the treaties in Madagascar? Why 
should not some patent medicine man contract to run Mexico for a 
term of years, to collect her revenues, pay her debts, and hang her 
revolutionists ? The war of England with Egypt could have been 
far better managed by a private firm, proceeding to a specified end 
‘ on business principles. In fact, few business men manage so 
stupidly anything committed to their care as great nations gener- 
ally do their treaties and their armies. 


THE headquarters of the city government of New York has been 
the scene of some extraordinary proceedings during the past week. 
The Aldermen marked the opening of the new year and the new 
municipal administration by a series of characteristic mancuvres 
which might have been amusing, had they not been disgraceful. 
The traditional interregnum of twelve hours between the expira- 
tion of one Mayor's term of office, and the entrance of his succes- 
sor, afforded the President of the Board of Aldermen an oppor- 
tunity of having himself sworn in as Mayor for that period of time, 
| which, although brief, was long enough for mischief unlimited. The 

question as to who was the rightful President of the Board of Alder- 
| men during those same twelve hours was itself a complicated one ; 

but it was finally adjusted, whereupon that important functionary, 
| working in the interest of the retiring Mayor, proceeded to appoint 
a Corporation Council, and otherwise put things into a terrible 
| mess for the regular incoming head of the city government. At the 
| same time there was wrangling over the succession to the import- 
ant and responsible office of the Department of Public Works, 
making altogether a spectacle for gods, men and newspaper re- 
porters. These Aldermanic carousals, these corrupt intrigues and 
shameless scrambles for office, cause the world to wonder why, 
while the recent agitation for taking away the confirming power of 
the Board of Aldermen was in progress, the project did not extend 
to the total abolition of that body, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


achieved such a distinction as a statesman, diplomatist or constitu- | 


tional lawyer, or one that has conferred greater benefits upon the 
country. 


A CORRESPONDENT ‘vrites to ask what we think of the machine 
said to have been invented and set up which, with an expert girl 
at the keyboard, molds solid lines of type ready for the press, and 
does the work of eight men at the expense of one. No conclusion 
can be formed from this insufticient statement, but if the machine 
actnally does what it is credited with doing, it would certainly 
multiply the amount of reading matter in the world. Whether that 
would be a good thing or not, depends on the point of view. As to 
the workmen involved, they will generally be able to take care of 
themselves. There is always work enough in the world, and new 
machines cause only readjustment. No machine is really “ labor- 
saving”; it is only labor shifting. A sewing-machine will do the 
work of twenty women ; yet the wages of sewing-women are higher 
than before sewing-machines were invented. Horses bring a higher 
price than they did before railroads were built. Every short-cut of 
production stimulates labor and blesses the world. So it will be 
with this line-molding machine—if it does what it is credited with 
doing. 


SurGEoN-masor N. ALcock, in a recent issue of Nature, has ad- 
vanced an ingenious theory relative to the function of color in the 


THERE is every indication of a general strike taking place on 
the part of the operative potters of Trenton, N. J. 


Tue Bristol Tunnel, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, seven 
miles north of Shawnee, O., was fired by a mob of unknown men 
about twelve o’clock on the night of the Ist instant. The damace 
amounts to $12,000. 


Tuer Blake Opera House and hotel, of Racine, Wis., one of the 
finest in the United States, was burned to the ground on the morn- 
ing of the 28th ultimo, Mr. and Mrs. Russell P. Glover, singers, of 
the Beggar Student Opera Company, perished in the flames. 


THEATRICAL people complain of almost unprecedented dullness 
in their business, and numerous stranded companies are returmimng 
to New York, The question of a lower scale of prices for theatre 
tickets is being seriously discussed by the press and the managers. 


At a meeting of the General Committee on the Bartholdi 
Statue, held on Sunday, the 27th ultimo, Mr. Evarts stated that the 
committee had pledged itself for #25,000 to enable the work of the 
quarrymen to continue during the Winter. Among the subscribers 
were Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. Evarts and Mr. Potts for #1.000 
each. Mr, Evarts said: ‘‘The committee now having come to the 

| front with #25,000, and with $100,000 which we expect to get from 

| Congress, a Bill for that amount now pendig before that body, it 
only remains for the public to come forward and subscribe $35,000 
more, which will complete the pedestal.” 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated Foreign Press.— See Pace 345. 
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GERMANY. THE CONGO CONFERENCE IN SESSION AT BERLIN. 
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1. Mfwa. 2. Second Point of Mfwa. 3. Ibin. 4. Dover Cliffs. 5. Nshasha Point. 6. Entrance of Congo River into Stanley Pool. 7. Station of the Baptist Missionary Society. 8. Seven-Mile Island. 
9. Nshasha. 10. Ntamo Bay. 11. Station of the Belgian Expedition. 12, Ndulu. 13, Nkunga, 14. Ntamo, 


AFRICA,— BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF STANLEY POOL, ON THE CONGO RIVER, 




















CHRISTMAS 
AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS 
EXPOSITION. 


{HRISTMAS North is 
( robed in snow, and 
crowned with a spark- 
ling diadem of frost 
and icicles. South, it 

ears an aspect of semi- 
tropic languor, and a 
dreamy pensiveness re- 
places the wintry glow. 
But New Orleans ccle- 
brated the day in a 
gorgeous manner that 
was all her own, and 
made the great exposi- 
tion the centre of the 
festivities. 

One feature, which 
we illustrate, was the 
night illumination of 
the Horticultural Hall. 
Nestling beneath the 
many moss-grow?l limbs 
of the old oaks border- 
ing the avenues of ap- 
proach, this crystal 
structure glittered with 
a pure cold light, which 
added to the chill of the 
black night surround- 
ing. Like a glow-worm 
half hidden by blades 
of grass, so the building 
with its transparent 
walls shed rays of light 
amidst the trunk and 
bonghs of the surround- 
ing forest. The ap- 
pearance of the build- 
ing from the nearest 
corner of the Main 
Building was a sight 
never to be forgotten— 
the blackness of the 
night, the icy wind, the 
clouds seudding across 
a sky black, yet towards 
the east tinged with a 
lurid hue, marking the 
lights of the busy city, 
and in the foreground 
a mass of light, a simple 
elittering body of in- 
candescence, showing 
no definite form save 
that in the centre it 
towered high above the 
urrounding trees, 
tipped at the summit 
by four blazing globes. 
[ts brilliancy was that 
of the diamond, the 
light white and daz- 
zling, Shining from 
every point. The never- 
ceasing play of the 
branches of the great 
oaks, hung deep with 
Spanish moss, before 
the mass “of light, gave 
to its radiance the 
scintillating effect 
shown by the diamond. 
High above all sur- 
rounding objects the 
four lights capping the 
tower beamed with a 
steady ray, illuminating 
the grounds around 
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LOUISIANA, -— SANTA CLAUS DISTRIBUTING GIFTS FROM THE CHRISTMAS-TREE IN THE MUSIC HALL OF THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
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the beholder. Long 
rows of tables decked 
with red-cheeked apples 
stretch away in rosy 
lines to the centre, 
where a lace-like spray 
of water gushes up from 
a circular basin high in 
the air, catching and 
reflecting in a thousand 
hues the rays of the 
countless glowing orbs 
around, and falling 
back again with a gen- 
tle splash and murmur. 
The view of the fount- 
ain is broken by thick- 
ets of tropical plants, 
palmettoes and cocoa- 
nut - trees, the colors 
and shades of each 
softened and deepened 
by the magic light. 
Towards the other end 
the tables taper away in- 
to the distance, covered 
with yellow globes filled 
with luscious juice and 
gathered from a girdle 
of orange groves reach- 
ing from Florida to far 
off California. The 
whole scene was one of 
surpassing beauty, and 
the sight of the illumi- 
nated crystal palace will 
ever be one of the most 
charming memories of 
the Exposition visitors. 

Another sight, which 
probably never graced a 
World’s Fair before, 
was the grand Christ- 
mas-tree. There it 
stood, the delicious, 
sparkling, glittering 
Christmas - tree, loaded 
with thousands of pres- 
ents. It had come all 
the way from ‘Ike 
Marvel’s”’ place, Edge- 
wood, near New Haven, 
Conn. It was an ever- 
green hemlock tree, and 
stood on the main plat- 
form in the centre of 
Music Hall. It was 
forty-five feet high, and 
of beautiful shape and 
artistic trim. The pic- 
ture was a beautiful 
one, full of movement, 
life and changes, redo- 
lent with billowy music, 
the dreamy murmur of 
the children’s voices, 
They were a merry com- 
pany of youngsters as- 
sembled round the Ex- 
position Christmas-tree, 
The tree was planted in 
the middle of the great 
hall, towering high 
above their heads, It 
was lighted to perfec- 
tion from the glow of 
the incandescent lights, 
Hiding amid the green 
leaves and dangling 
from the innumerable 
twigs were dolls, chairs, 
wardrobes, clocks, 





and fitly representing the traditional four corners | brilliant object, the brightness of which was ex- giving the effect of a lofiy tunnel, and the wet watches, tables, all sorts of furniture, guns, pis- 
of the earth, for which enlightenment the Exposi- | ceeded by the bright, happy faces of the children pathway beneath reflects the glare of the shining | tols, jumping-jacks, woolly dogs, sheep, bird-cages 
tion is provided. Leaving the sheltering door of | left behind, the spectator enters the magnificent | cube at the end. perched among the boughs, all jolly and agree- 
the Main Building and strolling towards the | avenue of live oaks, The branches meet overhead, Entering the building a beautiful sight greets | able, and fancy-dressed dolls, swans, ducks, geese, 
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LOUISIANA.-~— ILLUMINATION OF THE HORTICULTURAL HALL OF THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 
FROY A SKETOH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CHARLES UPHAM, 
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sugarplums, fiddles, drums, workboxes, sweet- 
meats, peep-show boxes, trinkets for the girls 
and boys partly grown, baskets, pincushions, 
swords, bon quet-holders, needle-cases and devices 
of all kinds, and, in fact, it was crammed with a 
dazzling lead of real and artificial gifts. It was 
like standing in the midst of some enchanted 
cirele, brilliant with the glow of fairyland, and 
delightful from the soft, hushed expectant whis- 
perings of the little ones, 

At last, enter Santa Claus! He was dressed in 
a complete suit of fur from the Arctic regions. 
This suit had been originally purchased by an 
officer of the ill-fated De Long expedition in 
Northern Siberia, and after having been brought 
to the United States, was loaned to Lieutenant 
Emery, of the Greely expedition, and did duty all 
through the rigors of that campaign. It is made 
of Siberian seal and reindeer skins, with a Siberian 
sable boa, hood, gauntlets and boots to match. It 
was certainly comfortable, and Santa Claus, who 
afterwards tarned out to be the Hon. T. R. Pick- 
ering, the Commissioner from Connecticut, said 
he was very warm indeed. Santa Claus was 
greeted with the blast of the trumpet, the roll of 
the drum, the ring of the bugle aa the cheers of 
the children. His reception was spontaneous and 


enthusiastic, and his generosity in distributing | 


the gift-frnitage of the wonderful tree convinced 
the children that, after all, the jolly good saint 
was something more substantial than a myth. 


TWO PRAYERS. 
His. 


! 
I EAR, when you lift your gentle heart in prayer 


Ask God to send His angel Death to me 
Long ere he comes to you, if that may be. 
I would dwell with you in that new Life there, 
But having, manlike, sinned, I must prepare 
By sad probation, ere I hope to see 
Those upper Realms which are at once thrown free 
To sweet white souls like yours, unstained and fair. 
Time is so brief on earth, I well might spare 
A few short years if so I could atone 
For my marred past, ere you are called above. 
My soul would glory in its own despair 
Till, purified, I met you at God’s throne 
And entered on Eternities of Love. 
Hens. 
Nay, Love, not so Lframe my prayer to God. 
I want you close beside me to the end. 
And if it could be, I would have Him send 
\ simultaneous death, and let one sod 
Cover our two hushed hearts. If you have trod 
Paths strange to me on earth, oh, let me wend 
My way with you hereafter! Let me blend 
My tears with yours, beneath the chastening rod. 
If you must pay the penalty for sin 
In vales of darkness ere you press on higher, 
I will petition God to let me go. 
{ would not wait on earth, nor enter in 
To any joys before you. I desire 
No glory greater than to share your woe. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


A BALL-ROOM FLOWER. 


$6 /P\HIS is my favorite waltz, do you know? I 

| do not give it to every one !’—‘* Ah, yes ! 

{ am glad of that,” responded the dark 
cavalier, who was favored now, eagerly. 

“Tt is so beautiful, I would not care to dance 

it with any one who did not at least dance well 


or understandingly,” said the radiant young girl, 


in silk and lace and pearls, who was floating, 

floating like Buchanan Reid’s dreamer—<drifting 
* Under the walls of Paradise.” 

“Tt is so prettily named, too—‘ Dream Faces." 

Don't you think so?” 

‘Ah, yes!” again responded Richard Fernley, 
to whom it is sufficient that he holds this beloved 
floating thing in his arms-—-all his own now; 
golden-haired and violet eyes, and rose-pink cheek 
are his, on his arm; his the dainty grace, the 
wistful voice of witchery. He can love and hold 
them silently. ‘‘ Ah, yes, but do you like it better 
than the other ‘Auf Wiedersehen’? Don’t you 
remember the piercing swectness of the violins 
when they played it last June at the Rosebud ball ; 
we were on the terrace overlooking the Sound, and 
you promised to dance it with me,” 

He looks at her so keenly that the pale-pink 
on her cheek turns to deep crimson. 

‘Yes, Tremember. I remember that we danced 
it, and you gave me some water-lilies, Sister Lina 
said they were crawling all over me.” 

**Do you, do you remember that, Miss Nelly ?” 
said the young man, delightedly. ‘*Now I will 
confess to you that just because you wore the 
lilies, and they were so sweet, and that beautiful 
waltz music seemed to call you to keep on floating 
like a flower, I wrote on my tablets : 

*O Blume, weisse Blume, 
Kanst du das Lied verstehen.’ 
It said so many things to me.” 

The beautiful young creature did not answer. 
She smiled divinely, her face a little downeast, 
and she seemed to be listening to the music; it 
was as if her feet were making song, Rick Fernley 
thought. He wished he knew of what she was 
thinking. 

“T always dream after I get to sleep at nights 
after this waltz has been played. 
peat themselves, and I see all sorts of dream 
faces.” 

“Ah, whose face? Do you ever dream of the 
one you dance with?” asks Mr. Fernley, with 
guick imagination, He frowns a little, trying to 
remember who she could dream of. What other 
fellow can he call to mind as dancing this dance 
with sweet Nell Jessamine. 

*I told you they were dream faces, Mr. Fern- 
ley,” said Nell Jessamine ; ‘* and more, if I was to 
see in real life the face 
to me—a face made of this glorious melody—I 
should fall in love with it at once.” 


Mr, Ferniey has nothing to say ; his own face | 


dark, care-worn, thought-worn, too sad and still, 
ho fears, to take a young girl's dream, How can 
ho fancy slie will dream of him, He sighs a little, 
k-fsiv, but a qnick ear hears : 


The notes re- | 


that sometimes comes | 
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} ‘**+ is the mind makes a face beautiful, I think, 
by daylight, Mr. Fernley,” says Nelly, smilingly. 
“T wish you would dream day-dreams, Miss 
Nelly,”’ he says, venturing a little, looking into 
her face steadily. 


She makes no answer, but she stops the slow | 


languid gliding they have fallen into as they talk ; 
the waltz music has been drawing slower and 
solemn, fainter and sweeter essences of sound, 
She drops into a chair, and looks up into his bent 
face. 

“IT wish you would get me an ice! 
waltz was too long.” 

Rick obeyed her behest in silence. Her mood 
had changed when he came back — she looked 
fatigued. Her fan of white violets lay on her lap, 
her head drooped, her hands were softly clasped, 
the strings of costly pearls she wore on neck and 
arms were, he noticed, clasped each with an ex- 
quisitely chiseled helianthus, cut from pure gold 
and enamel, 

An exquisite fancy! He fancied it must be hers 

her ways were all so dainty. 

‘Did you bring the ice?’ She looked up with a 
charming little air of fatigue. ‘‘ Ah, sweet cool- 
ness!" She smiled at him delightsomely. 

Rick proffered her the ice, a dainty pink morsel 
of delicacy, set in a snow saucer that looked as if 
made of flakes just fallen and thick powdered with 
frost-drops. 


That last 


*** Just a pinky porcelain trifle, 
Belle marquise.’ ” 
he quoted, lightly. 

Nelly Jessamine looked at him with prettily 
| critical eyes. ‘Is that the way you spend your 

ieisure time, Mr. Fernley? You read the ballads 

of the day and dance with silly girls. It must be 

a dainty life, just to read poetry and dance, just 

like a woman's !” 

Oh, but she was exquisite! How exquisitely 
bright and dainty, a perfect trifle, but cold! A 
bit of white, sweet ice, perfumed, powdered, 
candied, frozen. A drop of sweetness frozen. But 
not for him, this frozen Violet. 

‘“*T have no leisure time, Miss Jessamine ; and, 
if you will permit me, when I do have it, I work 
hard. I am trying to carve out my destiny. I 
have a purpose.”’ His face was dark and still. “I 

| read the Vignette poetry of tne day enough to 
lighten a too sombre mood, and to enable me when 
mindful to furnish sweets to the sweet.” 

**T detest such things !" said Miss Nell, coldly. 

If Rick felt the snub he did not show it. He 
stood with folded arms, silent. 

“Only, you need not look as if you had taken a 
vow to emulate the man known in poetry as ‘he 
who never laughed again,’ Miss Nelly went on, 
reproaching, now. 

‘*Nay, I can easily fancy being driven by un- 
kindly fortunes to take that vow—-never to laugh 
again—and feel it no bond yoke.” 

His face did not change to brighter cast as he 
answered. If she forbade his sweets, at least she 
should listen to those sombre thoughts of his. 

Miss Nelly shrugged her dainty shoulders. 

} ‘Tam cold,” she murmured, ‘‘I felt just as if 
calamity were coming to me—as if some one were 
walking on my grave.” 

She shivered. 

“You have been sitting here too long,” said 
| Rick, anxiously, ‘‘and that ice! Where is your 
cloak? Here, will you walk? There seems to be 
no one in that room, where the flowers are.” 

She took his arm, walking quietly whither he 
would lead her. 

‘Do you believe in omens, Mr. Fernley—in—in 
warnings ?” 

“Yes, I do, sometimes—not always, but some- 
times. Why ?” 

Her face was pale ; he thought she looked as if 
she were frightened at something. 

**My sister Lina did not want me to come to 
this ball,” she said, rather strangely. 

‘Ah, but, then, I am very glad you came. It 
would have been my punishment if you had not 
come,” Rick answered. 

“T wish I had not come ; if she should—should 
make it unpleasant for me, what shall I do, she is 
sO severe ?” 

‘Unpleasant !—but there is your father,” said 
Rick, wonderingly. 
| ‘My father is down in Mobile ; they say there 

is fever there. Lina did not want me to come, but 

I wrote to papa—-he is always so good—and he 

said, ‘Go, my darling !"—he even telegraphed ; 

but, then, suppose he should get the fever ?—he is 
so frail—suppose it is he coming home—coming 
| dead—a dead man on a journey?” 
| The beautiful white thing shuddered. Tears, 
lovelier than the pearl wreaths, fell on her lace 
across her bosom. 

**These are not ball-room thoughts, Miss Nelly,” 
| said Rick, gravely. ‘* Will you like to be taken 
| home ?” 

* 





* * * * * 


Half an hour later, as they were passing through | 
° . | 
| the crowd on their way to the carriage, some one | 


entering paused and threw a piece of informa- 
tion : . 
‘Tsay, did you know poor Jessamine is dead— 
| fever—in Mobile! Another victim to science. 
Body sent home——” 
tick soothed the stricken young creature as best 
he could ; but, amid the storm of remorseful sobs, 
of tears and bitter self-reproaching, Nelly spoke 
one truth that flashed some light on Rick’s be- 
wilderment. 


What shall I do?” 


* * * - * * 


Some people were assembled already in the 


appropriate ball-room attire. 
| passed the sombre crowd waiting in the hall—it 
| made him angry that they turned with cold, sur- 
| prised looks on him—past the room, its door open, 
' where a long white thing lay, a dim light flering 
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| is the Everlasting-Church. 





**T have no home save what Lina gives me. | 





| stricken home when the two entered, in their un- | 
Rick hurried Nelly | 





| high up on the black drapery, on the crucifix, on 
| one woman’s tall black figure and severe pale 
face. 
Nelly. Rick noticed the nun-like attire, the 
thin, white hands, seemingly fitted only to hold 
rosary and crucifix—to be lifted in anathema. He 
could not fancy them being laid in kindness, in 
sweet human blessing on an aching head. There 
was no sweet human blood in them, he was sure. 
‘“‘You were in that unseemly attire, laughing 
and dancing in the foolish places of pleasure when 
our father was entering his home, a dead man,” 
she said to Nelly. ‘This is no place for you 
now !” 





This woman came and looked fixedly at | 


|} land, 


Nelly gave no answer save alittle moan, Her hands | 


fell before her, her eyes dilated as she watched 
Lina move away. Just then a young man in a 
dark ministerial dress, a friend of Rick’s, who 
knew that he officiated in one of the many chapels 
of Trinity parish, entered the room. He nodded 
at the two pale young cffenaers, smiling and look- 
ing kindly. 

Time crept on, with its crippled feet, where 
Death had entered. As a woman puts on with 
sighs of sorrow her black habiliments of mourn- 
ing, so little by little this sore-stricken home as- 
sumed the drapery and adornments of Desolation 
and Death. 
centre of the room, dim corpse-lights burned here 


walls, and women in black dresses knelt praying 
for the soul of one who was past prayer’s help. 
Richard Fernley came silently to the place where 
Nelly was sitting, still sitting there all alone. 
had made no change in her dress, As she rose to 
her feet the lace and silk trailed shimmeringly 
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** Ah, yes—why ?” asked Nelly, reflecting again, 
**Oh, you women !” laughed Rick. 
* * * 7 * * 


Another year, another decade, another scene 
and land. A great Union battle has been fought 
and the smoke rolled backward to the South 
and left an old Virginia home converted into a 
temporary hospital. Nelly Fernley was with her 
husband ; proud of his valor, proud of his wounds, 
proud of his triple star. 

But not so happy were all women’s hearts in the 
In one of the rooms, by one of the beds, a 
tall, pale woman, clad in black, stood looking 
down into the face of a soldier who was dying. 

The surgeons had been and gone; the word 
went that Captain Edward Latham was past help, 
dying of a gun-shot wound ; one limb shattered ; 
a spent ball in his side. 

The sun was just setting when the dying soldier 
opened his dull eyes and looked unrecognizingly 
at first up into his nurse’s face. 

Gradually light came. 

‘* Lina !" he said. He spoke feebly, but with a 


| calm voice, as though they had parted yesterday. 


The dead thing was there in the | 


and there, wreaths of white flowers hung on the | 


| not speak at once. 


She knelt down by his bedside—that cold, pale 
woman, All her love was answering his now. She 
held his hand in hers against her bosom. 
**Oh, love—love—love !” she moaned. 
only live !” 
He moved his head a little, slowly. 
Then— 
**Oh, my God ! it comes too late !” he whispered. 


** Live ! 


He could 


| There were pauses between the words. 


She | 


| emotion, 


about her, the pearls shone like pale tears in | 


her hair. 
it had struck twelve when they entered. 
chill before the dawning ” was in the air. 

‘*Are you going to leave me?” said Nelly, with 
a pallid look, Her very tone seemed thin, teo, and 
pale. 

‘* How can I stay,” asked Rick, sadly. 

**T am all alone,” 
you must go—yes, I know that.” 


**The 


What shall you do afterwards?” Rick asked, in | dead soldier and embraced each other. 


a quiet voice, 
“ T do not know.’ 
‘‘Then I may speak, poor little ball-room flower. 


’ 


Rick did not know what the hour was ; | 


| them. 
said Nelly, simply ; ‘* but 


| way,” said Lina, wildly. 


You have no home, and I may surely speak now, | 


for, oh, my darling, I know of a house built for 
you, and swept and garnished. It is beautiful 
with lights and flowers, it is sweet with music’s 
echoes ; the floor is swept, and ankle-deep with 
flowers ; the windows shine -like stars. If you 
enter there all thoughts and all desires shail be 
your subjects.” 

With clasped hands lifted a little Nelly stood 
listening to him. One might have fancied from 
her look that she was harkening to prayer. 

She listened and looked sideways up, thought 
Richard Fernley, worshipingly. 

‘That house—where is it?” she asked. 

There was no blush on her face, the moment was 
too pure. 

“Tt is the House of Life. Love built it. 
you come and dwell there?” said Rick. 

His face was intent; his eyes shone like the 
stars that made the windows of his home of love. 

‘Shall I be alone there ?” 

* Alone? Ah, no! Love and I shall dwell there 
with you, alone together for ever !” 

* Then I will come !” 

Rick put his arm about her. 

‘Oh, Love ! we will be so happy !” 

He spoke like one that blesses, 

When the first gray light of morning began to 
brighten the room, Lina came, in her black dress, 
and looked in on Rick and Nelly. They were 
standing in the eastern window, watching the new 
day dawn. 

‘This is very strange,” said Lina, coldly. 

Rick met her look steadily. 

“T shall go home presently,” he said, smiling. 
“My wife will go with me.” 

Nelly put her left hand on Rick’s arm, In the 
light the light shone on a plain gold band—the 
marriage ring. 

“T shall go to my husband’s house,”’ she said. 

Lina did not speak ; she lifted the crucifix to 
her lips as if in farewell, and walked away. 

But when the last parting came and the sisters 


Will 


| went each her way, a few words were said. 


“IT wish we had been better friends,’ Nelly be- 
gan, wistfully. ‘I wish we had loved each other 
better.” 

‘* We were too unlike,” said the cold Lina. ‘‘ You 
loved the world too well.” 

“Oh, Lina, that would not have hindered.” 

‘* For me, my path lies upward ; my bridegroom 
I follow Christ.” She 
lifted her eyes in an ecstasy of prayer. 

*But Christ is not always in his heaven,” 
pleaded Nelly. ‘‘He came to earth, to earthly 
love and an earthly home. Oh, Lina, come to my 
home—come where love is, It is so chiil and 
barren here.” 

Nelly looked around the naked room and shiv- 
ered, 

“Love is here—pure, spiritual love. 
chosen the higher, better way. 
sister.” 

* 


I have 
Farewell, my 


* * * * * 


When Nelly repeated this to her husband he first 
laughed ; then he tried to console her. 

‘She is a good woman,” he said, ‘‘and a cruel 
one. She is cruel to do good. If she had loved 
some one, or married, love might have taught her 
the difference.” 

“Once I thought Ned Latham would have 
taught her,” said Nelly Fernley, reflectively. 
‘There was a time when he was always there—at 
our house—but he was rather wild. I fancy she 
heard something.” 

‘Heard something ? Why didn't she marry him 
and help him, instead of shutting him out in the 


¢old,’ 





‘*Forgive me!” pleaded the woman of loveless 
life. Then her face flushed with the old spiritual 
**Oh, you must live! I wil) pray.” 

He could only look at her now. 


"> 


** Kiss me ! 
The words seemed soundless, but she heard 
She bent towards him. All the lost pas- 
sion, all the love that might have been and was 
not, all the happiness of wife and home and chil- 
dren and proud husband were in that kiss, while 
Death stood by and looked on unrelenting. 

Lina still stood there watching her dead when 
Nelly came. The two sisters leaned above the 


“I told you once that I had chosen the better 
‘Did I—oh, tell me !— 
did I err in my blindness ?” 

**“Come home with me,” said Nelly. ‘* Come 
home to where my children are. Oh, Lina, there 


is a whole heaven where a little child is! Come !” 


A GRAND LODGE OF SORROW. 


HE solemn and impressive aNegorical ceremony 

known as the Grand Lodge of Sorrow, Ancient 
and a Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, was 
held in the Academy of Music, New York city, on 
the evening of Monday, the 29th ultimo, before a 
large essemblage of prominent Freemasons, It 
was a dramatic —— of the ever-present 
struggle of mortality with immortality. To many 
persons in the audience it was still more solemn 
for in it they were bidden to behold a memorial 
tribute paid to their own near and dear ones, The 
lodge held funeral services in memory of members 
ranging from the fourteenth to the thirty-third 
degree of Masonry who have died within the last 
six years. The sermon may not inappropriately 
be termed a grand Masonic Requiem Mass for the 
repose of the souls of Sidney P. Nichols, Hugh 
Gardner, Charles Blackie, George W. Roome, 
James M. Morton, Gustavus A. Fuller, and sixty- 
tvo other lamented citizens who have died rich in 
Masonic honors, 

The exercises opened with a full lodge in session 
on the stage. The second part of the pageant waa 
devoted to the funeral services in honor of the 
dead. A catafalque surmounted by a bier and a 
coffin, all covered with a black pall, stood in the 
centre of the stage. A pegs topped with a 
blazing pan of fire stood at each corner of the 
funeral pile. The stage was set to a scene from 
‘ Aida,” which gave the rite an Egyptian color- 
ing. The scenery represented the interior of a 
temple on the Nile. The solemn strains of Men- 
delssohn’s music arose from the orchestra, as an 
army of neophytes in black gowns, with triangular 
aprons of a violet hue and cabalistic caps issued 
from the wings of the stage. They marched and 
countermarched around the catafalque, and were 
finally ranged in solid columns on the right and 
the left. A chorus of forty male voices, with an 
organ accompaniment, then intcned the ‘* Integer 
Vite,” and nineteen tiny girls dressed in white, 
with silvered sashes and bearing | askets of flow- 
ers, moved around the bier, scattering roses at ite 
base. A flaxen-haired child took her place in front 
of the catafalque, while her sisters ranged them- 
selves at its side. When the baskets were emptied 
the little ones melted within the wings, and the 
orchestra played Beethoven’s Funeral March. A 
file of acolytes, clothed in hooded white gowns, 
entered from the left of the stage, and another 
file, arrayed in hooded black gowns, came in from 
the right. Both files wore triangular aprons, red 
in color. Their brows were bound with fillets 
of silver. They marched and countermarched 
around the catafalque, keeping step to the mourn- 
ful strains of a dirge, and drew up in line in front 
of the neophytes, the white gowns on the left and 
the black ones on the right. 

Then General J. H. Hobart Ward, resplendent in 
the robes of a Jewish high priest, descended from 
a platform at the back of the stage. The assist- 
ant-priests accompanied him. Both wore rich 
robes, and might have been easily mistaken, in 
view of their surroundings, for priests of Isis and 
Osiris. The three priests mounted a dais over- 
looking the catafalque. Seven men clad in black 
gowns, with white surplices bearing broad red 
crosses on the breast and back, then stepped to 
the front and halted near the seven-cornered can- 
dlestick. The first uttered an aphorism on life and 
death, and said in a solemn tone of voice: “To 
the memory of Charles 8, Arthur, Charles Blackie; 
Gustavus A. Fuller, Gregory Satterlee, Sidney 
P. Nichols, Hugh Gardener, Isaac H. Brown and 
Lewis F. Koppel.” He then stepped to the brazen 
candlestick and turned out one of the seven lights. 
Then one of his companions uttered another 
aphorism, named seven more of the dead and 
turned out another of the seven lights. This was 


| continned until similar honor had been paid to 

all of the dead and the lights of the brazen seven- 

armed candlestick had been totally extinguished. 
An invocation, general orations, marching apd 
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music followed, and the curtain fell a second 


time. 
In the third part of the funeral ceremonies the 
scenery had been changed. 


| 
| 


It apparently repre- | 


sented a crypt under some old Egyptian temple. | 
The stage was darkened, and the black and white | 


figures reappeared with dimmed torches, which 
threw a lurid light on their silver fillets. When 
the sombre-draped figures were again ranged on 
cach wing of the stage, the bier and coftin, with 
a heavy pall, were bronght in, the red - crossed 
fiznes acting as pall-bearers. Chopin's Funeral 
March was played, after which there were more 
aphorisms on life and death, and the coftin was 
raised and born to an imaginary tomb in the wing 
of the stage. A benediction was next pronounced, 
and the curtain fell. « 

In the last scene the lodge was again in session. 


BLIZZARDS, EAST AND WEST. 


6+ JPLIZZARD”™ is a word of dubious deriva- 
) tion ; but the thing itself is an unmistak- 
able reality, and its effects have long been famil- 





iar, through no uncertain demonstrations, to all | 
inhabitants of the Northern and Middle United | 


States. It is one of those sudden and severe 
wintry storms of snow, rain or sleet ; or — 
all three combined, which come with a rush and a 
roar, and do not depart until they have made the 
scene of their visitation temporarily unfit for the 
habitation of man or beast. The blizzard, like 
the rain, falls impartially upon the just and the 
unjust, the East and the West. ; é 
armies of street-cleaners at work, raises the price 
of cabs a dollar or two, renders ‘ rapid ” transit a 
mere comparative term, and pedestrianism almost 
a natatory exercise. If it be a snow blizzard, it 
paints the town white, and bestows its favors with 
especial liberality upon the great East River 
sridge, which hangs like a vast net between 


In the city it sets | 


one of the granite blocks of the massive abutment. 

Although a reward of £5,000 has been offered for 

the detection and arrest of the malefactors, they 

appear to have escaped without leaving a clew. 
An ITINERANT CHINESE Doctor. 

It is doubtless because of the appalling results 
of legitimate Chinese medicine and surgery, that 
the natives generally prefer to consult the open- 
air doctors, or rather sorcerers and fortune-tell- 
ers, who are to be found in every square and 
publie piace of the Celestia) cities. These sooth- 
sayers employ numerous devices for reading the 
decrees of fate, such as the shaking-np of three 
ancient coins of the Tang dynasty in a tortoise- 
shell; the dissection of characters of the Chinese 
alphabet, and reconstruction of the elements ; 
and examinations of the horal figures and signs of 
the zodiac, together with profound consultations 
of various sybilline books, Sometimes a little 
bird is trained to draw prophetic cards from a 
pack. The magic doctor is also versed in the arts 
of palmistry and physiognomy, and, as he is secn 
doing in our picture, maps off the face of his 
client with a black pencil, in order to compare it 
with that of a model head which is part of his 
stock in trade, and thus draw his mysterious data. 
As we have said, these interesting diviners are 
encountered everywhere, in full operation, and if 


the Chinese are not thoroughly conversant with | 


the secrets of the gods, it is not for-lack of augurs. 
Birp's-EYE VIEW OF STANLEY POOL, ON ‘CHE 
ConGo RIver. 
Our bird’s-eye view is taken from the Arthington 


| Station of the Baptist Missionary Society, some 


heaven and earth, to catch everything that falls | 


in its way. The snow lies sgn. a foot deep 


upon the railway tracks, the roadways, and the | 


promenade, and clings thick about the cables and 
wires. 


on the cars are greatly increased, There must be 


At the same time the crowds of passengers | 


unobstructed thoroughfare between the two cities, | 


and that without an hour’s delay. The snow- 
shoveling forces are called out, a hundred strong, 
or more. Great masses of snow shoot downward 
like rockets, and for a time there is a local bliz- 
zard on the East River, surpassing even the 
natural phenomenon, It 1s a sight worth seeing, 
although one prefers to watch it from a distance, 
rather than from the deck of a ferryboat passing 
underneath. 

On the great plains of the West, the railroad 
tracks are not so easily cleared. The snowdrifts 
think nothing of rising to a height of ten or fifteen 
feet, and they repose upon the rails undisturbed 
by any fear of approaching trains. If a drift be 
not particularly formidable, the snow-plow and 
locomotive will try to ‘‘but” through it. In this 
battle the iron horse very often is worsted, He 
flounders and puffs in the deep snow, which, blow- 
ing up from the ground and falling steadily from 
the sky, soon envelops the whole train, and brings 
it to a dead stop—snowbound, Sometimes the 
siege lasts for hours ere aid comes in the form of 
snow-plows and shovels. Meantime, provisions 
run low in the passenger cars, aud the commissary 
service assumes sudden importance. Even the 
despised railway sandwich is greedily devoured. 
No dining-room car can be switched on here, and 
the only hope is the farmer or the country store- 
keeper, who, when starvation seems but a little 
way off, finally makes his appearance, laden with 
provender, and smiling like an angel of plenty. 
Crackers, cheese, apples, doughnuts, pies, and 
other staple food-products make up an attractive 
bill of fare. The pangs of hunger being staved 
off, good-nature and sociability are restored, and 
the ‘‘snowbound” episode, if not as poctic as 
Whittier’s, is quite as pleasant, perhaps a good 
deal jollier. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


THE ConGao CONFERENCE, 


The International Conference which was called 
in Berlin last November, with the object of set- 
tling various questions relating to the possessions 
and claims of the various European Powers and 
the United States in Western Africa, and to com- 
mercial rights and the Congo and Niger Rivers, is 
still in session. Germany and France took the 





initiative in the calling of this Conference, and | 
the other —, with their chief répresentatives, | 


are as follows: England, Sir Edward Malet ; Aus- 


tria, Count Szechenyi ; Belgium, Count van der | 


Staesen-Ponthoz ; Denmark, Minister de Vind ; 
Spain, Count Benomar ; Italy, Count de Launay ; 
Holland, Minister van der Hoven ; Portugal, 
Marquis de Perrafiel de Serpa Pimentel : Russia, 
Count Kapnist ; Norway and Sweden, Baron de 
Bildt ; Turkey, Said Pasha ; and the United States, 
Minister John A. Kasson. Prince Bismarck pre- 
sides. 
and has already accomplished much import- 
ait general work ; but the question of the divi- 
sion, commercial regulation and government of the 
vast territory lying north and south of the Congo, 
between Portuguese Angola and the British gold 
coast is both important and involved, and will re- 
quire more time for its settlement. Our illustra- 
tion shows the distinguished assemblage, in which 
the great German Chancellor figures prominently, 
during a session at the latter’s residence in Berlin. 


THE Lonpon BripGE EXxPLosion. 
We give a graphic illustration of the foolish 


attempt, or perhaps mere pretense of an attempt, | 


The Conference progresses harmoniously, | 4 
li “2 | careful to mat it together. 


to blow up with dynamite the London Sridge, the | 


great thoroughfare over the Thames, on Saturday | 


evening, December 13th, At twenty minutes to 
six o'clock, it appears, some miscreant dropped an 
explosive apparatus over the eastern og of 
the bridge, from the recess nearest the Surrey 
side of the river. It fell on the narrow ledge of 
the semi-circular abutment beneath, and thence 
into the water, where it burst, making a tremend- 
ous noise, giving out a huge flash of fire, and 


frightening many people, but doing no more | 


damage to the bridge than a slight disturbance of | 
the outer cement on the masonry of the abutment. | 


The water, of course, was thrown up to a con- 
siderable height. No person was hurt, but hun- 
dreds of windows on both shores of the Thames 
were shattered by the atmospheric shock ; es- 

cially those of Hibernia Chambers, a block of 
muildings occupied as commercial chambers, on 
the Surrey side, to the west of the bridge ; Ade- 
laide buildings, on the opposite Middlesex side, to 
the east of the bridge, and the Custom House just 
below : and. in a less degree, at Billingsgate and 
thereabouts. Only a slight crack is peiccptible in 
, 


200 feet above Stanley Pool. Stanley Pool is 325 
miles from the mouth of the Congo, which is only 
navigable as far as Vivi (110 miles), the portion 
between that station (where the domain of the 
International African Association begins) and 
Stanley Pool being broken by impassable cataracts. 
At Stanley Pool, again, the river is navigable for 


1,060 miles as far as Stanley Falls, now the furth- | 


est eastward station of the Association, and then, 
after a few slight obstructions, a further length of 
2,000 miles is available for navigation. Thus, as 
may be seen, Stanley Pool is an important junc- 
tion in the Congo commercial route, and if, as is 


proposed, arailway be constructed thence to Vivi it | 


will become one of the most important settlements 
in Africa. The Pool itself is about tweuty-tive 
miles long and twenty broad, It is studded with 
islands, one of which is large enough to sustain 
elephants and buffaloes. 


MEXICAN HATS. 


A PASSENGER in a coach from the West one night | 


recently, writes a Fort Worth correspondent,when 
he boarded the train out on the plains, brought 
in and carefully deposited in the drawing-room on 
one of the cushions, a #50 Mexican hat, stiff with 
silver thread embroidery and circled by a heavy 
silver cord. He was A. J. Adams, who, only 
twenty-eight years old, is able, out of the profits 
of his New Mexican ranch, to indulge in the lux- 
ury of a $50 hat, bat purely as a piece of interior 
decoration for an Eastern friend’s house. Sheriff 
Warne, of Mitchell County, who, with Millionaire 
Gregory, of Chicago, was admiring the hat, said 
that General Valdes, when an exile from Mexico, 
had with him a hat that cost #600, and a Califor- 
nia saddle that had cost #2,300. Both were 
heavily embroidered with gold and silver lace, 
and the general was very proud of them. ‘It’s a 
common thing,” he added, ‘‘for these Texans to 
wear hats that cost from #15 to #25. In fact, a 
cowboy’s hat and saddle cost more than the whole 
of the rest of his outfit. The boys get these big 
hats from the East, where they are manufactured, 
although they are never worn, A silk hat is as 
uncommon out here as one of these sombreros is 
on Broadway. 

‘These big hats are the best hats in the world. 
They are warm in Winter, and a shade in Summer. 
The Texans are very particular about the broad 
brims. They will touch nothing with a brim nar- 
rower than three and a half inches, and they want 
often a hat that is five and a half inches in width 
of brim. These hats last four or five years, and 
some cowmen have a superstition about them if 
they have good luck while they own them, and 
after they have worn them a long while, they will 
send them on and have them cleaned and wear 
them several years longer. 

‘‘Many men here have made all their fortunes 
under one hat. There are not only economy and 
durability as reasons for the custom, but there is 
health in them, Have you ever seen a bald-headed 
sombrero wearer ? 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


the almshouse. That institution is wholly main- 
tained by the contributions of the keepers of gam- 
ing-houses, and has not cost the taxpayers a penny 
for years. Thus the gambling-houses are virtually 
licensed, although without any authority of law, 
and their keepers are practically under official 
protection, so long as they pay their assessments 
regularly, preserve order, and permit no ‘‘ crooked 
work” in their establishments, 

The publicity of gambling here is something of 
a shock to those who live in cities where there is 
some pretense of restraining it; but there are 
other aspects of life in New Orleans which impress 
one more favorably. Drunkenness, for instance, 
is exceedingly rare. During a stay of two weeks 
Ihave not seen a single intoxicated person in the 
streets ; and it is said that there are fewer arrests 
tor this offence here than in any other city of the 
same population in the country. Perhaps this is 
partly due to the fact that light wines are very 
generally drunk in preference to liquors ; and it is 
also suggested that the people are too busy play- 
ing keno in their leisure moments to get d-unk, 
But whatever the explanation the pleasant fact re- 
mains that New Orleans is, to all appearances, an 
exceptionally temperate city. 





FACTS OF INTEREST. 

A ViraGIntA walnut-tree was recently sold for 
$600. It was so big that the purchasers made 
money by the transaction, 

THE salary of Prince Bismarck is 54,000 marks 

about #13,000—per annum, besides residence 
and all expenses. Field-Marshal Moltke, the 
head of the German Army, is paid $9,000—%3,000 
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Paquet, the agnostic, who was recently stricken 
with paralysis while denying the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, died in the hospital at To- 
ronto recently. 


CARDINAL Massaa@a is said to have been directed 
by the Pope to write an account of his thirty-five 
years of work among the savages of Africa, and 
ten volumes are given as the size of the narrative 
when published. 


‘Next to the death of a popular English 
author,” says a London daily newspaper, ‘‘ nothing 
seems to extend the sale of his books in America so 
much as a personal visit. Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
New York publishers, since his trip to the United 
States, have had the pleasure of remitting him 
double the returns earned before he traveled about 
on this side the Atlantic.” 


Tue friends of Judge A. W. Tourgee are grieved 
over the financial reverses that have overtaken the 
author of ‘‘A Fool’s Errand.” I understand that 
his wife, who was a Miss Kilbourne, of Erie, Pa., 
isa woman of remarkable versatility and literary 
ability, who has performed no inconsiderable part 
in the production of her husband's literarv efforts, 
including ‘*An Appeal to Crsar.” 


THE mausoleum in course of erection by the 
Empress Eugenie approaches completion. It is a 
stately building within the pwns 9 of her estate 
at Farnborough, but not in the park itself, being 


; on the other side of the maim line of the South- 
| western Railroad, over which the Empress has 


as salary and $6,000 pension—besides residence | 


and rations for six horses. 
isters are paid: London 
$36,000 ; Vienna, Paris and Constantinople, 
$28,006 ; Washington, $15,000. In addition they 
are provided residences and servants, 


Port wine has been supposed to be going out of 
fashion, its gouty tendencies having led to its 
discontinuance at the dinner table. 
treeds, the great wine merchants at Oporto, have 


German foreign Min- | 
and St. Petersburg, | 


published a statement showing that the number of | 


pipes exported has steadily increased during the 
last fifty years, the increase being especially 
marked during the past decade. 
is that port, which- was formerly the favorite 
beverage of statesmen, has become the coveted 
resource of invalids, 

Tue chief stimulant for ordinary use among the 
men engaged in the Nile flotilla is rum. It is sent 
out in large quantities from the royal victualing 
yard at Deptford, where, by a special process, the 
heavy portion of the alcohol is got rid of and that 
of lighter specific gravity is retained, thereby ren- 
dering the rum light and exhilarating, instead of 
stupefying and intoxicating. The scientific treat- 
ment to which the rum is subjected removes, with 
the heavy spirit, all its irritating properties and 
renders the troops who drink it cheerful, without 
being excited and quarrelsome. 


‘“‘T suppose few drinkers of whisky,” said a 
wholesale dealer in the fiuid, ‘‘ realize how little 
of original value they get for their money. The 
cost to the distiller of making the best possible: 
whisky is only about forty cents a gallon. Now, a 
gill is a fair quantity for a drink, the charge for 
which at the most stylish bars is twenty cents, 
That is to say, a thing costing the producer a 
sixth of a cent in Kentucky is retailed at nearly 
forty times as much. Of course, the Government 
takes some of the enormous profit, and the wastes 
of storage another portion. The gains of the 
handlers remain astounding. I know of no more 
solid temperance argument than the ridiculously 
high prices charged for liquors by the glass,” 


THERE ere at present seventy women in France 
who have received the distinction of the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. The last of. them is Mme. 
St. Jullien, the Superior of the Sisterhood of 
St. Vincent de Paul, who has been engaged at the 
Marseilles City Hospital for thirty years. The 
Order is generally given to women for devotion to 
the sick and wounded ; Lady Pigott, for instance, 
besides several French women, has received the 
Order as a reward for her services during the 
Franco-Russian War. But the name of Rosa Bon- 
heur, artiste peintre, is also on the list, and it is 
said that Mme. Abicot was decorated for defend- 


| ing the house of the Maire of Oison, her husband, 


Then the color, too, which | 


varies from a light dun to a buff, prevents reflec- | 


tion from the sunlight.” 

‘* Why are Mexican hats so expensive ?” 

‘They are made by hand. 
sombreros, they are made of wool carefully pre- 
pared, and each one of these costly hats repre- 
sents several months’ labor. This hat, you will 
see,” he added, as he rubbed his hand over the 
peak, “is as soft as a new-born baby’s checks. 
This silver thread is laid on by women, who are 
It gives the brima 
curl, and it keeps the tiny sugar-loaf in the centre 
stiff. This pattern is very simple, but you will 
see the cactus, the palm and the Mexican grasses 
icked out in gold and silver on many of the hats, 
The true Mexican will invest his all in a fancy hat 
and clothe the rest of his body in dirty rags.” 


THE GODDESS OF CHANCE AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 


THE spirit of gambling seems to be in the very 
air of New Orleans. It appears to have posses- 
sion of all classes of the community, and it mani- 
fests itself in a great variety of ways. It is not of 
recent growth. From the original settlement of 
New Orleans, nearly two hundred years ago, down 
to the present time, its ri have wooed the 
goddess of chance with all the fervor and cager> 
ness Which characterize them to-day. Gaming is 
the popular vice of the Latins, who have stamped 
their impress so indelibly upon the morals and 
manners of this city. The passion for play is con- 
tagious, and it has been fostered in New Orleans 
by the course of events. The long reign of king 
cotton, inducing constant ventures into the field 
of speculation, and the uncertainties growing out 
of the civil war and the abolition of slavery, only 


served to spread and intensify the gaming fever, | 


and to-day it rages as violently as ever. 

In conversation with a city official he told me 
of an arrangement which had been in force for 
many years, and which, although extra-legal, is 
maintained by general consent. 
house in the city pays a stipulated sum each 
month into the hands of the mayor, and the 
amounts so raised are set apart for the suppert of 


Jnlike the Texan 


against armed men, and that Mme. Regis, who is 
the first decorated French woman, earned her dis- 
tinction in 1849 for *‘ resisting the mob.” 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


DEcEMBER 26TH—In Paterson, N. J., Brevet 
Brigadier-general Peter Stagg, aged 49 years; in 
Hempstead, L. I., Dr. John Davidson, one of the 
oldest physicians in the State, aged 90 years. De- 
cember T7th—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. George H. At- 
kinson, aged 35 years ; in New York, Homer Gray, 


| formerly a prominent marble merchant of Rhine- 


Every gambling- | 


beck, aged 65; in San Francisco, Cal., James 
Parker Treadwell, lawyer and capitalist ; at West 
Point, N. Y., Antoine Lorentz, swordmaster at the 
Military Academy, aged 78 years. December 28th— 
In Berea, O., John Baldwin, founder of the Bald- 
win University at that place, aged 86 years ; in 
Beauvoir, Miss., William T. Leacock, D. D., for- 
merly rector of Christ Church, New Orleans ; in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Lucia W. Roebling, widow 
of John A. Roebling, who prepared the plans for 
the East River Bridge ; in Laporte, Ind., Ezekiel 
Morrison, President of the First National Bank of 
that place since its organization. aged 83 years, 
December 29th—In Philadelphia, Pa., William 
Lorenz, Chief Engineer of the Reading Iailroad 
system ; in Westfield, Staten Island, Isaac K. Jes- 
sup, an old resident of the island, aged 87 years ; 
in San Francisco, Cal., Captain David Nye, Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the North Pacific Railroad ; 
in Pittsburg, Pa., George Westinghouse, founder 
of the Agricultural Works at Schenectady, N. Y., 
aged 75 years. December 30th—In Concord, N. H., 
| Sylvester Marsh, builder of the Mount Washing- 
ton Railway, aged 82 years; in Cleveland, O., 
George Wilby, formerly a prominent member of 
the Bar in that city, sned 63 years. December 
31st—In New York, William Valleau, one of the 
oldest residents of this city, aged 81 years ; in 
Orange, N. J., Levi P. Stone, an old New York 
drvgoods merchant, aged 84 years; in Philadel- 
phia. Pa., Charles H. Rogers, President of the 
Tradesmen’s National Bank. January 1st—In 
Vevay, Switzerland, Mrs. E. D. R. Bianciardi, a 
well-known contributor to American magazines ; 
in New York, Dr. Constantine Lippe, a well-known 
yhysician, aged 45. January ae tn Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Peter Rouget, President of the School Prin- 
cipal’s Association, aged 65 years; in Brooklyn, 
| N. Y., Dr. Lathrop A. Willis, 


The explanation | 





constructed a bridge. By her unaffected kindness 
and liberality, her Majesty has gained the good- 
will and admiration of the neighborhood. 


WiLurAM Biack would have been a painter if he 
had not become a novelist. A modest specimen of 
his skill is to be seen at his home, but it is sufti- 
cient to indicate both taste and proficiency. Two 
tiny sketches are framed together. One is a mid- 
night view of a row of dark houses, the other 
a smiling scene on a lake, and Mr. Black is accus- 


Rut the Feur- | tomed to declare that the pair is illustrative of 


leaving London in the evening and waking the 
next morning in beautiful Scotland. 


Mr. TaLMAGE, of railway fame in the West, 
received as a Christmas present from the live- 
stock men of Texasa curious Comanche headdress, 
said to be a wonderfully gorgeous thing in its way. 
Eagle feathers of one size all through, surmounted 
by the golden tusks of the wild turkey, are fastened 
in a buckskin band, covered with red flannel. 
Strings of untanned buckskin with rosettes of 
colored ribbon and plumes of various birds adorn 
the crown and tail. The ‘ rattle” of a rattlesnake 
hangs over each temple. 


Tue bearer of one of the best known names in 
English literature died at Kingston-on-Thames, 
a few days ago, in thé person of Captain Charles 
Weller. It is not, however, the fact, as it was 
generally supposed to be, that Charles Dickens de- 
rived from Mr.Weller the patronymic of the im- 
mortal Sam. Mr.Weller’s intimacy with the great 
novelist began after the publication of ‘ Pick- 
wick,” and was partly induced by his owner- 
ship of a name so illustrious. Mr. Weller had 
reached the ripe age of eighty-five. His daughter, 
Mrs. Thompson, is an artist of some repute, but 
the celebrity of his granddaughter, Mrs. Butler 
(Miss Elizabeth Thompson), was a source of great 
and legitimate pride to the old gentleman. 


Mr. Epwarp W. Box, the young Brooklyn auto- 
graph collector, has been invited to exhibit his 
beautiful collection of personally-presented photo- 
graphs of eminent persons at the New Orleans 
World’s Exposition. These photographs all have 
inscribed upon them, in the handwriting of the 
originals, personal words of presentation to the 
young collector, and number more than fifty, in- 
cluding portraits of the Duke of Argyll, John 
Bright, Count de Lesseps, the Duke of Sutherland, 
Field Marshal von Mo tke, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, General Grant, Wendell Philipps. Presi- 
dents Hayes, Garfield and Arthur, Robert Brown- 
ing and Peter Cooper. Mr. Bok has accepted the 
invitation, and will personally convey his treasures 
to the Crescent City. 


HAMILTON Fisu has been appealed to, at Cyrus 
Field’s suggestion, to prepare a subscription list 
for a fund to meet General Ulysses 8. Grant’s 
debt to William H Vanderbilt. Executions have 
been taken out, it is announced, under the judg- 
ment against General Grant which was recently 
filed by consent. The amount culled for is 
$160,000, being principal and interest of the 
$150,000 advanced by Mr. Vanderbilt last May to 
help General Grant fill the bottomless pit of Grant 
& Ward. The executions cover all of General 
Grant’s property, including his houses in Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia, his $65,000 farm near 
St. Louis, his $25,000 farm near Chicago, and all 
the swords and medals he received from Congress, 
together with the gold casket containing the free- 
dom of London, his Arabian horses, and all his 
presents from potentates and others. Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s claim, of course, will not be pressed. It 
is probable that this movement has been made in 
order to protect General Grant from annoyance at 
the hands of other creditors of the dead firm. 


Mrs. HELEN Hunt Jackson is passing the 
Winter at Los Angeles, patiently waiting for the 
enial California sunshine to restore to its original 
nealth her ankle-bone, which was shattered by a 
fall down the full length of a staircase at her home 
in Colorado Springs. She gives an entertaining 
account of her first meeting with Miss Edith 
Thomas, the t: **I was feeling particularly out 
of sorts, the day being the personitication of damp- 
ness and gloom, when the waiter brought me up 
Miss Thomas’s card, Miss Thomas came up—a tall, 
lank, forlorn-looking young woman, witha drabbled 
waterproof clinging moistly about her and an 
unwieldy scrapbook under her arm. She was 
very diftident. Oh, how I writhe,” continues Mrs. 
Jackson, clasping and unclasping her hands and 
frowning prodigiously, ‘when I think of how I 
talked to that girl ; how I told her it was better to 
be at the head of the intellectual life of her little 
village than to flounder out into the great world, 
and patronized and discouraged her to the full ex- 
tent of my powers.” The upshot of it all was that 
Miss Thomas went away, leaving the scrapbook 
behind her, to stand for hours as a horror which 
Mrs. Jackson must face. She savagely opened it, 
and the first thing her eyes fell upon was a sonnet 
entitled “Frost.” ‘*Great heavens!” she cried, 
‘“‘they are Shakespearean.” Then she read on, 
going from one gem to another, and before sleep- 
ing that night had read every line in the feck, 
from cover to cover. The next morning she tele- 
graphed for Miss Thomas, apologized heartily for 
her conduct of the day lx fore, and at once ob- 
tained for the young woman the ** open sesame ” 
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rRAPPED 
=A . 
By PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 
CHAPTER VI.— (CONTINUED. ) 

N late September a few men and their wivee, 
with a sprinkling of unmarried folks of both 
sexes, came down to The Firs for the shooting, 

according to the long-standing hospitable custom 


there. Amongst the men came Horace Gilbard. 


Albert had heard his wife announce to her mother | 


her intention of asking him, and though he swore 
a great deal inwardly, he said nothing aloud. He 
was desperately in love with his wife—that is, as he 
understood love. Her coldness kept his passion 
ever alive, and though he knew he could not bring 
her dead love to life, he determined to lose no 
chance of winning at least her toleration. For 
this end he strove to gratify her every wish, to 
interiere with none of her schemes, till, as we 
have seen, Mrs. Lennard thought his devotion 
quite touching. 

Horace was at a loss to understand the warm 
welcome accorded to him by his host, who in 


London had seemed to regard him with anything | 


but favor, 
ine one day when they were alone. 
her long, slow smile, and said : 

“*T told you I should be mistress here.” 

This was a very trying time for Albert d’Aurelles, 
His jealousy was roused ; he morbidly imagined 
all kinds of evil, but he kept pace with his purpose. 
Whether he was with Gilbard in the open air, on 


She smiled 


slaughter bent, or with him in the smoking-room, | 


his manner was uniformly civil, if not to say ab- 
solutely hearty, while the care he strove to take of 
his wife—for she would not always endure it—re- 
mained undiminished, 

Gilbard had brought with him a quaint little 
black-and-tan terrier, a new purchase, an animal 
of no great value: but as Catherine seemed to 
have taken a fancy to it, he begged her acceptance 
of little “Topsy,” and she, after a slight hesita- 
tion, was pleased to accept his gift. This Albert 
noted, and with no pleasure. Still he restrained 
himself, and things went on peaceably enough for 
about a fortnight. During that time, Topsy, who 
was a pugnacious little dog, had attacked with 
some show of force, a delicately-built spaniel, the 
property of Albert. 

He and his wife happened to be in the grounds 
at the time ; they had just come in from riding. 
With a look of rage, which the occasion quite 
failed to justify, Albert descended upon the too 
pugilistically inclined Topsy, and with his riding- 
whip administered to it a sound thrashing, only 
desisting at his wife’s earnest entreaties, 

“Take care it does not happen again,” he said, 
‘Cor it may go more hardly with your favorite !” 

But it did happen again. Only two days after- 
wards Catherine was crossing the hall when she 
heard a sound of snarling and barking. 
ried forward, suspecting what was wrong. At the 
same moment her husband appeared, and seized, 
from the wall where it hung, a real instrument of 
torture, a whip with curled and knotted lash, 
used for the subjugation of some huge mastiff or 
fierce bloodhound, 
the cruel lashes, wielded with all the man’s utter- 
most strength of rage, the stronger for having 
been so long kept under, fell with frightful effect 
on the little offender's back, eliciting absolute 
shrieks of agony. But the fiendish part of the 
man’s nature was up now, and while she prayed 
for mercy on her pet, he grasped her wrist with 
his left hand and held it as in a vice so that she 
could neither fly nor interfere, while his right hand 
rained down mercilessly blow after blow. In time 


the shrieks failed into a wail, and then into a | 


sound, half-sob, half-moan. 

‘“‘There !’ he cried, when he had sated his 
fiendish rage, flinging the whip from him ; 
‘vour favorite will not need a second lesson !” 

**At least finish your work !” cried Catherine, 
who was white with passion, as she threw herself 
on the ground beside Topsy. ** You see the dog 
is dying! Kill it outright!” 

“That you can get a servant to do,” he ans- 
wered, lighting a cigarette and strolling away. 

“Tt shall not suffer another moment?” said 
Catherine, and taking up the whip, which had a 
heavy metal handle, she dealt with her firm strong 
hand, just where she knew it must be instantly 


mortal, the one merciful blow that would put her | 


pet out of its suffering. 
The incident, as may be imagined, changed her 


ae : | 
cold indifference towards her husband into loath- | 
It also inspired her with terror of | 


ing of him. 
him, as it did Mrs. Lennard on her daughter's ac- 
count, 
ine. Before October closed that gentle mother’s 


pure and blameless life passed away, after an | 


attack of congestion of the lungs, which termi- 
nated fatally on the fifth day, Up to almost the 
last her recovery had been hoped for. Before she 
sank into the final stupor, she expressed a wish to 
see Horace Gilbard alone. Of course he came to 
her at once. Then she bade him, speaking with 


difficulty between her short and labored breaths, | 


not to desert her child, now left to the sole care 
of a man who could prove himself such a brute. 
There was no knowing what such a man might 
not do in a fit of rage. 

Horace promised he would do his best never to 
lose sight of Catherine for long, and he tried to 
comfort the mother by reminding her that great 


brutes were asa rule great cowards ; but with all | 


due regard for traditional wisdom I venture to 
think that more than one exception will be found 
to prove that rule. 

Of course with Mrs, Lennard’s death the shoot- 
ing party came to a close ; even Gilbard had re- 
luctantly to take his departure ; and The Firs was 
deserted, but for a few servants and the master 
and mistress thereof. 

Those were sad months to poor Catherine which 
followed, shut up in the big deserted house, sad- 


— wee 


ee 


He mentioned this change to Cather- | 


She hur- | 


Before she could utter a word | 


Further sorrow was in store for Cather- | 


] dened by the memory of her mother, alone, quite, 
but for the servants, with a man for whom she had 
not only no love, but from whom she now shrank 
with a feeling akin to fear—she who before had 
| never dreamed of what fear might be ! 
| The most bearable hours in the day were those 
when she took her breakfast by her bright dress- 
ing-room fire, wrapped in some dainty morning 
robe, and reading one of her favorite volumes. 
Later on the dull work of the day would begin, 
there would be household directions to be given, 
calls to be made, callers to be received, as the 
neighbors did their best to ‘‘ cheer poor Madame 
| d’Aurelles’s” solitude. Luncheon and dinner, 
tete-a-téle with her husband, were silent meals, 





| but for the exchange of a few observations of a | 


purely formal kind. Dinner over, she would re- 
| tire to the drawing-room, where she had passed so 
| many a happy evening with her mother. 
There, while she sat before the glowing fire, 
even while she turned over the pages of the newest 
novel, she would be thinking of the dreadful fail- 
} ure her life had been. Othér women, not loving, 

had married and been happy and prosperous in all 
| ways ; but she, because she had so high an ideal of 
| love, would not desecrate that ideal. In putting 
Horace away from her when she discovered that 
| she never had loved him as it was in her nature fo 
| love, she thought she had done only what was 
| right. And how had it turned out ? 

had passed in her own dreams of romance, and 
| now it was over! God, to realize that it was over ! 
That was what hurt her so, 

Nothing but this one dreadful fact seemed real ! 
| Other women in her position might have ad- 
| dressed themselves to other interests, but this was 
| not possible to Catherine. Her nature was too in- 


| 


| tensely, too profoundly romantic, to feel interest 
in anything which did not use those great emo- 
tional forces which lay, by many people quite un- 
suspected, beneath the languor of her manner, 

| If all the circumstances of the case had béen 

| known, Albert would have got no pity, because 

| men so placed never dre pitied. The untempted, 
and therefore the faithful, husbands hail the 
opportunity as one on which to flaunt the banner 
of their virtue ; the unfaithful ones think that 

a man who could not keep such a little affair dark 

from his wife must be a fool who deserves all he 
And yet the man did deserve some amount 

of pity. Many other womepv would have loved 

him in spite of his unfaithfulness. On the dis- 

covery of it there would have been a dreadful 

scene ; red lavender and all the rest of it ; pro- 

testations on his part never again to be untrue in 

act or word—protestations which to him would 
| mean nothing, and then would have followed for- 
| giveness, and joy of the forgiven—who would 
draw a long breath and pledge himself to be more 
careful if ever again his feet strayed from the 
path of rectitude ! 

For Albert, Catherine had made no scene. She 
| had only, as we know, turned to ice. If she was 

lonely, I think he was even lonelier. He took to 

regularly frequenting the ‘ Three Jolly Drum- 
mers,” where he would sit in the bar talking to 
| those who came and went, smoking, and drinking 
} much brandy-and-water. It wanted but a day or 
two to Christmas. Was any Christmas angel 
abroad on the air, I wonder, through the wild 
wind and the swirling snow, through the snow- 
| charged clouds, which, parting from time to time, 
revealed the moon’s flying face. Was any power 
trying to bring two sundered souls together 
| again? One thing is certain, that as Albert sat 
there, early in the evening, sipping his tirst glass 
of brandy-and-water, a cloud seemed to roll away 
| from his spirit, and to show him the face of his 
| wife as he remembered it before she had become 
| his wife ; and to the man’s strong passion there 
| came a great, resistless, all-sweeping-away rush 
| of soul love! He asked himself how he could 
| have wronged her? how he could have been un- 
| faithful to her? A madman! nay, worse! Oh, 
surely, surely he had not lost her beyond re- 
| covery! He was alone and she was alone! Once 
| more he would cast himself at her feet. He had 
| sinned against other women and been forgiven. 
| Why should this woman be alone implacable? He 
would go to her. 
He left his brandy-and-water scarcely tasted, 
and went out into the night—the night of wild 
| Wind and fitful moonlight. The little village was 
deserted, and the only sound of life which the 
| wind brought with it was the baying of some deep- 
| chested watchful dog. He reached the house, and 
rang a peal at the bell. Catherine, sitting in the 
drawing-room reading, started to hear the hall-bell 
| at that hour. It could not be her husband back so 
early ; who could it be, then? But after all it was 
| her husband, she saw, as the door opened, and he 
walked in. He shut it behind him and came over 
| to where she was sitting. 
**Catherine !” he said, 

** Yes,” she answered, without raising her eyes. 

** Catherine, I can bear this no longer! I have 
sinned against you, and I have repented. You 
must come back to me, my wife! You must love 
me again !” 
| He knelt down by her and caught her hands in 
| his. 
| with soft old lace clinging around the wrists! How 
| fair she was, with the lamplight and the firelight 
| falling on her warm-tinted hair, and on her dress, 
| which showed to such advantage the full seductive 
tigure ! 

She looked at him with mild surprise in her soft 
steadfast eyes; then she said, with neither pity 
nor resentment in her voice : 

** You ask for something which it is not in my 
power to give you. You might as well ask me to 
give you a star out of the sky. I loved you once, 
and I love you no more, I have not the power to 
make dead things live again. Iam sorry for my- 
self and sorry for you, but I cannot make things 
otherwise than they are.” 

She rose and moved towards the door, but he in- 


gets ! 
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-morning somewhat disgusted with himself, his 


Her youth | 


! where so much romance had befallen him; he 


| went about his work, Albert was thinking of many 
things when he heard a light step beside him and 


How slight and cool and white they were, , 
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tercepted her, and, reclaiming her hands, spoke, | 
while his eyes burned into hers. 

‘*Catherine, is this final? Are these your last 
words to me on this subject?” 

**T could never speak differently. Let me pass, 
please. I am tired. I wish to be alone.” He | 
caught her to him, as it were; crushing her 
against him, while he kissed her fiercely till she 
was breathless ; then he stood holding her with one 
arm, the other r»ised as in the act to strike. *‘Are 
you going to treat me as you did my dog ?” she 
asked, ‘*Well, I would much rather bear your | 
blows than your caresses—besides, then I could 
be divorced.” 

“No!” he replied, his eyes full of rage; “I 
would like to treat you just in the same way ; but 
Frenchmen do not beat their wives ; unfortunately, 
it is not the custom of the country. Go now, and 
may God never forgive you !” 

With that he passed from the room, and she 
heard the great street-door thunder behind him. 
She sat alone, and her heart was bitter within her, | 

He returned to the ‘Three Jolly Drummers,” 
and there drank brandy till his brain reeled and | 
the homeward path seemed to sway beneath his 
feet. He had never really been drunk before. and 
the experience was unpleasant. He awoke in the | 


throat parched, his head throbbing. Following 
the prescribed course, he ate hard biscuits ard 
drank brandy-and-soda, with such good effect that 
before long he was himself again, and again in the | 
evening frequented the ‘‘ Three Jolly Drummers,” 
taking care, however, to drink more soberly ; but 
for all that the demon of drink had him in his 
clutches, 

That sick craving for stimulant which, once | 
acquired, seldom leaves a man till life leaves him 
and death makes his lips dust, had taken hold of 
him. The confirmed drunkard, avoided by his 
friends, left wholly, as a rule, to himself, is re- 
garded by most people as a happy, easy-going kind 
of gentleman, who takes up with melancholia as | 
an amusement, who regards fits and such-like 
pleasantnesses as special favors on the part of a 
benign Providence, especially benign to him. 

‘*Poor fellow !" say the most charitably disposed 
ofus. ‘* What a pity it is he isso self-indulgent !” 
If such a life were bared to us, what should we 
see? No festival, verily! I think, but a horror 
of great darkness, a man mentally prostrate, held 
by the glitter of insatiate eyes, secured in the 
clutch of unrelenting hands, of a monster who is | 
breaking him, body and soul! No, it never strikes 
his good friends that he is the most miserable of 
men, set apart from his happier brethren, doomed 
to see the dreadful end coming nearer and nearer 
to him every day, yet powerless to avert it, for to | 
all practical purpose he is as powerless as is a fly 
in the web of a spider. Now and then, but very 
rarely, some strong-winged angel with triumphant | 
blast may come to the rescue, but, as a rule, the 
malady is without cure. Of course there are 
various stages of the complaint, and some reach 
the later stages more rapidly than others, Such 
was the case with Albert d’Aurelles ; and through 
Winter and early Spring he drank, under protest 
of his better self ; so though he drank a great deal 
too much, there was yet something of method in 
his madness, 


CHAPTER VII. 


8 Spring came on Catherine’s health declined, | 
mi and when May was come, with its festival of 
birds and flowers, she was weak and at a low ebb 
of vitality. Her doctor said that she must have 
change ; but her means were small. The physician 
spoke to D'Aurelies, who then bethought him of 
his cottage in France, on the coast of Brittany, 
where his sister lived. 

‘*We will let The Firs, and go to Brittany for 
the season,” he said to Catherine. ‘ My sister 
Aglae is good, and will take care of you.” 

And Catherine, willing enough to be out of 
England, consented. So it was settled, and one 
clear moon-lit May night found husband and wife 
on their way to St. Malo, 

Catherine went below almost at once; Albert, 
cigar in mouth, paced the deck. He, too, was 
glad to be on his way to France, his own country, 


leant over the ship’s side watching the shining 
tracks of water made by her on-pressing keel, 
hearing, as half ina dream, the steps of the sailors 
as they came and went, or now and then through 
the stillness the cry of ‘‘ Boat ahead !” 

At length the long shining reaches of South- 
ampton Water were traversed, and the ship, as it 
were with a more confident, or rather more im- 
perious, tread, went out into the sea and the crisp 
sea-air. Ah, happy sea-air, which the sea keeps 
ever chaste and strong! A sailor had caught the 
exhilaration, and was singing to himself as he 


felt a hand upon his arm. 

* Albert !” said a low, but withal penetrating, 
voice. He started as though he had been stung— 
but by pain or passion, who shall say? He | 
turned, and faced his old love. 

“So we meet once more,” he said, taking her 
outstretched and perfectly-gloved hand, ‘‘It is 
an odd coincidence.” 

“Tt is not odd,” she rejoined. 
cidence. It is Fate.” 

** Have you been in England long ?” he asked. 

** About a month.” 

‘*Where are you going now ?” 

“Why, to St. Malo, of course.” 

** And then, where ?” 

*“*Where you are going! Oh, my friend, I have 
wearied for you and waited for you!” She stood 
close to him, laying both her hands on his arm, 
and while her passionate dark eyes shone in the 
moonlight : *‘ I knew you must come back to me,” 
she went on. ‘But tell me — where are you 


“Tt is no coin- 





| going ?” 
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** To stay with my sister.” 
**At St. Jean? The air is perfect. 


I will stay 


there, too.” 


**Delphine,” he said, ‘‘I am not traveling 


alone,” 


**No? And who is your companion ?” 
**My wife, and my curse !” he replied, passion- 
ately. 


‘**You ought never to have married,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘Andan Englishwoman? Those women 
of snow! The thing is impossible !" 

‘It is irrevocable,” he said, drearily. 

3ut you have me still,” she whispered, press- 
ing closer to him. 

“Yes!” he cried, turning on her with the des- 
perate look of one famished for some womanly 
love, some passion, some tenderness! ‘I have 
you, and I was a fool to leave you, my queen! 
I might have known that you, and you only, were 
for me the world’s one woman !” 

‘*That is nonsense,” she answered, quietly. 
“You could never be content with only me ; but 
you would come back to me as to no other woman, 
That I do know !” 

They were unseen of any just then. 
her, and felt his kiss returned. 

sy eleven o’clock the next morning the boat 
was alongside the quay of St. Malo. Dear St. 
Malo ! so dirty and so picturesque! After break- 
fasting at one of the hotels, and an interval of 
rest, Albert and Catherine proceeded in a some- 
what ramshackle carriage, one such as Brittany 
proudly vaunts, to their destination. 

After two hours of jolting through long, pop!ar- 
bordered roads, and much swearing on the part of 
the driver, and much unnecessary flogging of his 
unhappy horse (nowhere are horses so shamefully 
ill-treated as in France), the primitive village of 
St. Jean was gained. St. Jean is much like most 
French villages, only perhaps a little more de- 
serted than most. They first passed the unfailing 
blacksmith, who seemed to be perennially engaged 
in shoeing a much-belabored and very lean horse ; 
then the café, with a glimpse through its open 
door of a vista of wooden benches and tables, and 
men playing dominoes and drinking coffee. How 
Frenchmen of the laboring class always seem able 
to find time for these recreations is a mystery 
which has never been solved to my satisfaction. 
Then they passed the great shop of the place, in 
which you could buy grocery and hosiery, and all 
manner of hardware goods, and much else be- 
sides. Also, behind the shop was a small room 
which served as a second café of the village,where 
you could buy glasses of eau-de-vie over the coun- 
ter for ten centimes a petit verre. Then there was 
the little church, to which the good went; a 
druggist’s, a few cottages, and that was about the 
whole of St. Jean—if we except the dogs and the 
begging children who seemed to divide the street 
between them. The children, of course, pursued 
the carriage, but the driver shouted at them and 
slashed the foremost of them with his whip, at 
which they dispersed, some laughing, others 
yelling. 


He kissed 


(To be continued.) 








FROM CANTERBURY TO DOVER. 


66 ee: cherries, hops and women,” was 

l Mr. Jingle’s succinct enumeration of the 
attractions of Kent. The women we had small] 
opportunity of seeing ; but the orchards and the 
hoptields lent their part to the exquisite panorama 
of that railway ride of ours through the ancient 
kingdom of Kent. The haymakers were at work 
in the fields, women and men together raking and 
tossing the long green swathes ; the grainfields, 
billowing in the wind, were rich with masses of 
great red poppies, golden buttercups and tall blue 


| cornflowers, and the tangled hedges all garlanded 


with convolvulus and pule sweet-briar. Eere 
were the hopfields, with their tall wreathed poles 
aslant, and the delicate pale-green clusters crowd- 
ing and swinging among the vine-like tendrils ; 
here and there a line of dull white chalk-cliff, 
where the railway swept through some cutting, an 
scarlet poppies and golden furze blazing on the 
creamy background ; old red-brick farms lying 
sleepily among their green crofts, with red roofs 
all mossy and weather-stained, and tall chimnies 
hidden in thick wrapping folds of ivy ; queer little 
out-buildings scattered round among the hayricks 
and barns, whose circular walls and conical roofs, 
carried one straight back to early British times, 
and the huts of our woad-painted predecessors. 
Rochester was passed in a second, giving us but a 
glimpse of a red-roofed town beside a brown giassy 
river, with a square old ivy-covered castle over- 
hanging the water. A peep at some narrow cres- 
cent-curving streets with a confusion of gables 
and projecting storeys, all of old brick, rich with 
green and olive stains and ruddy shadows, and 
Rochester was behind us, with its immortal vision 
of the placid Pickwick contemplating Nature 
on the bridge, when * the ——— ; of the dis- 
mal man’s tipping him over by way of experiment. 
occurred to him rather forcibly.” And _ then 
came Canterbury, quaint and stately, the old City 
of Cantawaraburh, with its Cathedral towers 
soaring gray and pinnacled into the heights of 
Summer air, and the darting flights of swallows 
swooping and swirling round them, as they swept 
in the summers eight hundred Aears ago. 

We chose a quaint little old inn on the High 
Street, with an overhanging second story, and 
great width of low-browed windows set in the 


| yellow plaster. Just opposite was ‘‘ Mercery Lane” 


the tiniest and darkest of little alleys, between 
ancient plastered houses, whose shop windows 
looked on sidewalks scarcely two feet wide. Down 
this gloomy little lane we looked as through a 
funnel, and behold ! there was a miracle of gray 
stone catching the pale sunshine beyond it, arches 
and spires and pinnacles and buttresses, bright yet 
solemn, a vista of light seen through a dark gate- 
way. That was the Cathedral and Mercery Lane— 
what did the guide-book say about it? F. andI 
had our local sixpenny guides already in our 
hands, and discovered that through Mercery Lane 
the trains of pilgrims had passed to the Cathed 
from the old Checquers Inn, on whose site an 
out of whose ruins was built the house now stand- 
ing at the corner of the lane and the High Street. 


| At the end of the lane is the glorious gray arch of 


Christ Church Gate, rich in sculpture and orna- 
mentation, through which one enters the quiet 
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circle of the Cathedral precincts, The oid carvings, 
grotesque and beautiful, are worn down by time 
and weather, and crumbled into softer outlines 
and vaguer lights and shadows: the sunlight 
finds no sharp edges to —efine, and it falls, sadly 
one thinks, into empty niches that were once 
filled with saints and apostles. In the great central 
niche over the archway stood a stone Christ, and 
He, too, has gone with the lesser figures ; ‘* hauled 
down with ropes” by the pious Puritans of 1643. 
How many of these sad little empty niches one 
sees throughout England, and how much sadder 
and deeper is the sense of ruin which they convey, 
than that of forsaken arch or fallen buttress and 
crumbled wall ! P 

We entered the Cathedral close after dinner, 
and peeped in at a few dull little shops in a tiny 
crescent, Where photographs and guide-books and 
little models of ancient fonts and archepiscopal 
chairs (wrought in what we were informed was 
** Ca-hen stone ”) were sold at tourists’ prices. In 
the Cathedral, the afternoon service was just 
closing ; the choir was shut otf from us by a 
screen, through whose tall grate we could catch 
glimpses of the few worshipers within, and the 
little white-gowned choristers, whose high, sweet, 
passionless L vy-voices floated up angelically clear 
among the c:ustered columns and the groined 
arches of the roof. I think the service sounded 
all the sweeter to us, sitting without in the nave, 
in the softened light of old stained windows and 
the solemn aisles of giant columns ; shafts, not 
dark and sombre like Westminster, with grays and 
browns, but all of the creamy Caen stone ; vast 
height and long vistas of space, uncrowded by 
monuments or statues, with long lines of colored 
light and long, still shadows crossing the worn 
stone pavement and the gray slabs of the dead, 
‘‘with their forlorn Hic jacet.” 

When the service was ended and the gates of the 
choir thrown open, we managed with some skill 
‘to elude a large party of pilgrims, and to secure 
for ourselves alone the services of a verger. We 
were fortunate in chancing upon a wonderfully in. 
telligent and well informed man, who was ready to 
linger and * prowl” even unto my own heart's 
content among the cloisters and chapels, and able 
to answer even unexpected questions of an his- 
torical or ecclesiastical nature. Following him, I 
trod all the Via Dolorosa of Becket’s martyrdom ; 
from the very corner of the old crumbling clois- 
ters, where he passed from the bishop’s palace 
half way round the green quadrangle — dotted 
with daisies now,.and full of slanting, blackened 
gravestones—-and through the entrance to the 
north wing, where, close by the choir steps, he 
made his stand and gave himself up to death. The 
pavement has been renewed since then, and the 
wall above the spot where he fell bears a florid 
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as the plumy heads nodding among the blades, 
The low, square towers of the little church is 
clothed thick with centuries of ivy, through which 


whole families of red squirrels are racing, and the | 


rooks and daws, those most ecclesiastical of birds, 
chatter here as everywhere, in noisy convocation, 
We had brought the verger with us, stopping for 
him at his own quaint little old sahiad house, 
close by some long low rambling almshouses, 
dated 1527 ; and he rattling with his heavy iron keys 
in the heavy oaken door, was as full of local pride 
and antiquarian zeal as our man of the Cathe- 
dral had been. He pomted out the so-called tomb 
of Bertha; the monumental! brasses spared in the 
storm of the Reformation, the hagioscopes and 
the ‘lepers’ window” high up in the wall; the 
piscina by the altar, with its ancient stonework 
perfect, and the ambrey, a tiny cupboard in the 
wall, near the piscina, where the napkins and oils 
used for anointing were kept, and whose door of 
old black oak, carved in a quaint pattern resem- 
bling folds of linen, is still hanging on the old 
brass hinges, as in the days of the Edwards, from 
which it dates ; the stained windows with the his- 


{| gest associations, historical, legendary and _poeti- 
| cal—here, and here alone, was my mind a blank ! 
No sooner were we on shore, however, than I was 
able to remember Mary Stuart’s two crossings, her 
| piteons farewells to the fading shore of France, 


| and her sad little verses—can it be possible that 


tory of St. Martyn, and the stone font, half | 


Saxon, half early Norman work, which may be, in 
part at least, the same at which Ethelred and his 
nobles were baptized ; but the pride and joy of 


any one ever wrote vers‘s while crossing the 
channel? I have lost all faith in that pathetic 
picture of her watch on deck, and am, on the 
contrary, firmly convinced, that had a true account 


of her passage been given, it read like that of a | 


Canterbury pilgrim long before her day, who wrote 
in quaint old German prose : ‘* Meinem Herrn und 
anderen Gesellen that das mer so weh, das sie auf 
dem Schiff lagen, als wiiren sie todl.” 

G, A, Davis. 








THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

A RECENT estimate made by means of a very in- 
tricate testing apparatus places the rate at which 
an electric dot travels over a telegraph wire at 
16,000 miles per second, 


Ir is said that the largest organ in the world has 


| been built by Walck of Ludwigsburg, and placed 


our verger’s heart lay chiefly in the two bricked- | 


up doorways, recently laid bare during repairs in 
the chancel. They are low arches, one narrow and 
pointed, built of thin Roman brick, and the other 
of Saxon date, larger, square-headed and built of 
heavy ivregularly laid stones ; and this very recent 


' discovery seems to have decided the question of 


St. Martyn’s age, and fixed the date of the choir 
at least, as far back as the Roman period ; the 
‘modern ” part of the building belonging to the 
fourteenth century. 

We sat in the long grass among the graves, 
under the black yew trecs and the shadow of the 
church, and rested awhile in the quiet of the an- 
cient holy place, whose peace was broken by no 
memories of bloodshed, no ghosts of old strifes 


dral cry aloud to ears that can listen. There was 
a yellow sunset light over the hill-slope, over the 
green and golden harvest fields stretching far 


low, and the dim, distant hills against the sky. 
It was so still that we heard the rustling of the 
long grasses, and the chatter of the red squirrels 
in the ivy, and the whole world seemed to be 
standing still and resting at the evensong. And 


| that is the picture of Kent that we carried away 


monument of the tasteless eighteenth century pat- | 


tern ; but the worn steps of the choir are the same, 
and the great columns rising, pale and tall, into 
the shadows of the vaulted roof ; and through that 
dim twilight overhead I can see the same ribs and 
bosses of stone that he saw, perhaps, with dying 
eyes looking upwards as he fell 

Of “a Becket’s Crown,” the chapel where the 
tomb and shrine were raised, little of the glory 
remains. The broad flight of gray stone steps 
leading to it have their worn hollows glossy with 
the wear of ceuturies of footsteps ; in the centre 
is a great square, marked out by another deeply- 
worn channel in the stone floor, where the crowds 
streamed about the shrine, for ever passing to 
and fro and waking faint echoes, that to my ear 
linger still among the old stones, of rustling robes 
and gowns and pattering feet. There is a little 
of the old Mosaic pavement left, broken and bat- 
tered from the wholesale destruction of the Re- 
formation ; in the wall above, among the little 
pillared Norman niches of the clerestory, is the 
arrow-slit window of the watch-chamber where 
the monks by night kept guard over the treasures 
of the shrine, and where, also, the Black Prince 
is said to have kept his royal prisoner, Joun of 
France. And there is the Black Prince’s tomb, 
and his effigy in brass, quietly asleep, with clasped 
hands pointing apwards in the beautiful, devout 
old feaehen and high above the canopy of his 
tomb, the battered casque and gauntlets and em- 
blazoned surcoat, hang dusty and empty in the 
dim light of the stained windows, as they have 
hung through the centuries of silence that fol- 
lowed the storm. 

Wonderfully fascinating to us are the old swal- 
low - haunted cloisters, and the chapter - house, 
whose low, arched door opens on them and on the 
green space of the quadrangle. A low, wide stone 
seat, like a great step, runs round the four sides 
of the room, divided into canopied stalls by slen- 
der pillars of gray, half-crumbled stone ; the roof 
is of Irish oak, laid in panels once rich with gold 
and color, and carved in escutcheons and flowery 
crosses ; in the east wall, above the three larger 
stalls where the abbot and dignitaries sat, is a 
great window, still brilliant with stained glass. 
The colored light and the yellow sunshine min- 
gled on the worn and broken pavement ; through 
the wide doorway we saw the daisied grass of the 
quadrangle, and the dark stone arches of the 
cloister, and heard the twitter and cawing of 
swallows and rooks that darted out and in; and 
sitting in one of the old stalls, with my hand on 
the worn stone pillar, it was easy enough to fill the 
silent space with other life than the chattering 
birds, he ghostly monks that I saw with trail- 
ing stoles and cowls half-falling back, and sharp 
faces pale as old yellowed ivory, were better and 
more savory company, I doubt not, than the 
flesh-and-blood brethren who once filled the 


| pered by forebodings. 


niched seats, and I saw them everywhere—steal- | 


ing down the cloisters, vanishing under dark old 
Norman arches, climbing the worn steps of the 
little watch chambers, and peering with cold, 
gleaming eyes through the hagioscopes, towards 
the old place of the High Altar. I should have 
liked to walk through the cloisters, and sit in that 
old chapter-house on a moonlight night, when, if 
ever a ghost walks on earth, those Canterbury 


monks must be flitting, bat-like, through the | 


lights and shadows! 

We had little time left for rambling through the 
old streets, and we took the last hours of the 
afternoon and the long clear English twilight for 
St. Martyn’s. Through smooth hard roads, be- 
tween the lovely poppy-sown Kentish meadows, 
we drove to that oldest of old English churches, 
the church first built by Roman soldiers, wor- 
shiped in by Bertha, Ethelred’s Christian queen ; 
repaired, restored and added to by Saxon and 
Norman, and taking its final touches of restora- 
tion and rebuilding in the thirteenth century. 
There Augustine found it standing ‘‘a little to 
the east of the town,” on a green hillslope, and 
there it stands still in its little yew-shaded grave- 
yard, with the quiet fields stretching all around. 
The graveyard is full of the tombstones peculiar 
to East Kent, known to archelogists as ‘dos 
d’ane” ; shallow gabled roofs of marble, covering 
the whole mound; the grass grows long and thick, 
and the black yews spread their wide arms as low 


in our hearts; the low, square ivied tower of 
St. Martyn’s rising from its nestling graves, and 


and feuds, such as make the stones of the Cathe- | of light to the enemy. 


in the Cathedral of Riga. It measures 30 feet in 
width, 32 feet from back to front, and 65 feet in 
height. It has not less than 6,826 pipes, distri- 
buted among 124 sounding stops. 


From recent researches it appezrs that chlo- 
rophyl], the remarkable substance to which the 
vegetable world owes the color of its foliage, is 


| marvel of the Paris Exposition of 1889. 


| hall. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tur prevailing severe weather in Montana is 
disastrous to cattle on the ranges, and they are 
dying in large numbers from cold and hunger. 


DRUNKENNESS is common in the army, the Army 
and Navy Journal confesses, but it ‘* feels bound 
to say that the worst soldiers are not always those 
who drink.” 


PRELIMINARY surveys have been made looking 
to the construction of a magnificent iron bridge 
across the Mississippi River between North 
McGregor, Iowa, and Prairie du Chien, Wis. The 
bridge will be nearly a mile long, and will cost 
from $800,000 to $1,000,000. 


Tue French papers publish descriptions of the 
great iron Tower of Babel, which is to be the chief 
It is 
1,000 feet high, tapering gradually from a base of 
330 feet wide to 30 fect at the summit. Two hun- 
dred and thirty feet above ground is an immense 
The whole structure is surmounted by a 


| glass pavilion, serving for an electric lighthouse 


made up of two coloring matters, a green and a | 


yellow, the relative proportions being 100 of the 
former to one of the latter. Both have been lately 
obtained in the crystalline state. 


Amone the recently proposed applications of 
luminous paint is the making of luminous tape 
for military use in marking out projected earth- 
works at night. 
The paint has also been 
placed on glass, snd used for inspecting the in- 


| terior of boilers, has been applied to compasses 


the long lonely green fields in the golden light of | 


the English evening. 


| discharges, 


Very reluctantly did we turn our backs on Can- | 


terbury and Kent, and set our faces Dover-ward, 
Before us lay the Channel, and to the universal 
mind that conveys but one idea, fraught with un- 
speakable horror. My enjoyment of the short 
journey by rail through those fair Kentish fields, 
the chalk hills and the green downs, was tem- 
Dover itself, which I had 
especially yearned to see and explore, gave me at 
its first sight a kind of cold prcemonitory chill. 
We waited at the Lord Warden for the arrival of 
the steamer, and had it not been for this lively 
sense of the inevitable, I should have found much 
delight in studying the scenery without and the 
humanity within, as we sat by the great window 
of the public room ; fellow-travelers coming and 
going, and old habitues of the place strolling in 
and out; eying us and our rugs and bags and be- 
longings with that coldly critical and superior 
glance which the resident always feels privileged 
to bestow on the passing stranger. Outside there 
shone the bluest sky that I ever saw in Eng- 
land, and there lay the sea, blue with a deep 
intense cobalt and a glitter of emerald in the 
swell of the waves. There were the grand white 
cliffs, a warm creamy-white in the sunshine, 
crested with the vivid green of the smooth, breezy 
downs ; and there stretched the long chain of 
gray fortifications, and the gray castle battle- 
ments, with a single bright red flag fluttering 
against the blue. Below the cliffs was the line of 
shelving beach, paved with white stone, on which 


some fishermen were spreading their brown nets | “ 
: & ; used for all public documents. 


to dry ; little brown boats rolled and bobbed at 
anchor near the shore, and there were flocks of 
swooping seagulls, white as blown foam, dipping 
and flashing over the waves, with their harsh 
wailing cry. And yonder comes the steamer, 
pitching and plunging with cheerful suggestive- 
ness; M. and I grow pale already as we mark 
the dfp of her bows. A large, elderly Englishman, 
turning over the tile of Punch on the table, looks 
out at the approaching monster. ‘‘Steamer in, 
eh ?” he remarks tono onein particular. ‘Hah! I 
think I'll take a run over this afternoon !” and out 
he goes with ostentatious alacrity. We did not, 
however, observe him on board among the throng 
of doubtful-looking English—it is so extremely hard 
to decide an Englishwoman’s rank in life from the 
outer shell, expecially in traveling—the greasy 
French Jews and trimly dressed Americans ; and 
if he were among them, it was pleasant to us to 
know that he must be quite as ill as the rest be- 
fore we had been ten minutes out. 

Every one wears a pale, dubious aspect—a sort 


and to water-buckets to make them visible in the 


away, Harble-down village nestling in its hol- | dark, and has even been placed on the back of 


glass with which an English railway carriage has 
been lined. 

EXPERIMENTS have lately been made by the 
French Government with a new kind of siege gun 
of prodigious power, It is described as made of 
steel, and nearly thirty feet long, and the tube is 
strengthened with ten coils of plated steel wire 
one millimetre, or .039 inch, in diameter. The 


Such tape would expose no ray | 


| which are interessing. 


and observatory. 


FirTEEN hundred persons attended the cere- 
monies of the dedication of a memorial tablet over 
the grave of the great scout and soldier, Kit Car- 
son, in Taos County, New Mexico, on Sunday, the 
28th ultimo. Anthony Joseph, Delegate to Con- 
gress, delivered ah orat'oi. The tablet was fur- 
nished by the Grand Army of the Republic of New 
Mexico, and bears the inscription: ** Kit Carson, 
Died May 23, 1868, aged 59.” 


Tue following personal paragraph appeared in a 
recent issue of an Arizona paper: ‘** Deck’ Mor. 
ris, of Sun Up Corners, has returned from New 
York clean busted. We could have told ‘Deck* 
that this would be the result of visiting that God- 
forsaken town. But probably he wanted to find 
out for himself. We have some bad men in Ari- 
zona, but none to equal the New York bunco men 
and card-sharpers, not to speak of the Board of 
Aldermen. Stick to Arizona, ‘ Deck,’ and let the 


| dizzy metropolis alone, hereafter.” 


VisiTors who expect to find New Orleans greatly 
different from other American cities will be dis- 
appointed. It has its peculiarities, not all of 
One goes there with the 


| notion that the city is on the east side of the Mis- 


composition is such that the cannon, after a few | 


becomes elongated by three milli- 


metres. The weight of this gun is fifty tons, and 


it projects a shell weighing 297 pounds, capable of 
| penetrating armor-plates nearly six inches thick 


at a range of seven and onc-half miles, 


A PouGHKEEPSIE ice-yachtsman has just per- 
fected an invention which promises greatly to in- 
crease the speed of these boats. His model, which 
is called the Lateen, is said to obviate the difficulty, 
common to all sloop-rigged yachts, of the draught 
between the jib and the mainmast. which retards 
the motion of the boat when beating against the 
wind. The new model has other mechanical im- 
provements, which are expected to tell in contests 
with the Shrewsbury ice-vatchsmen, who have 
from time to time raced against the Poughkeepsie 
boats on the Hudson River. Thus far the lack of 
ice has prevented the new model from being tested. 


THERE is in New Granada a curious vegetable 
product known under the name of the ink-plant. 
its juice can be used in writing without any pre- 
vious preparation. The letters traced with it are 
of a reddish color first, but turn a deep black in a 
few hours. The juice also spoils steel pens less 
than common ink. The qualities of the plant seem 
to have been discovered under the Spanish admin- 
istration. Some writings intended for the mother 
country were wet through with sea-water on the 
voyage ; while the papers written with common 
ink were almost illegible, those with the juice of 
the plant were quite unscathed, Orders were given 
in consequence that this vegetable ink was to be 


THE new buildings of the Central School at 
Paris were opened early in November by M. Rou- 
vier, the new Minister of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture. A number of speeches were delivered on the 
occasion, from which we learn that as many as 
5,000 French engineers owe their training to this 
institution since its foundation fifty years ago by 
the late M. Dumas and others. The object con- 
templated by the erection of this institution was 
to chesk the predominatingly theoretical charac- 


| ter of the instruction imparted by the Government 


of ghastly, expectant air—as the queer, shabby | 


little vessel steams off, and it is cheerful to see 
the stealthy preparations made — the sheltered 
corners secured, and the rugs arranged for pillows, 


when the moment of prostration shall arrive. | 


Two blue-capped French, sailors, chattering in 
their glib patois, make a circuit of the decks—the 
one with tarpaulins, the other with a pile of 
shining basins, which are impartially distributed 
to the drooping and the defiant alike. Ina few 
brief moments all are as one ; 
is of positive and superlative. There is a high 
wind and a chopping sea; the big emerald blue 


the only distinction | 


waves come dashing against us, every one hurling | 


a storm of stinging spray over the decks ; every 
one is drenched, every one not laid out like a 
corpse on the benches is staggering all aslant and 


clutching at the empty air in frantic and futile | 


efforts after the perpendicular. 
like a missile at the door of the little stair that 


leads down to the dungeon of the “ ladies’ cabin,” | 
and, grasping the rail with both hands, reel over | 


the abyss, and wildly ask myself: ** How am I to 
get down ?” To this day I have no idea of how I 
performed the perilous feat, 

I only know that I was presently lying flat on a 


I project myself | 


kind of divan running around the cabin, and | 
| feebly endeavoring to tear off my Newmarket coat 
without rising to a sitting posture ; that I recog- | 


nized the voices of my relatives near me; F. utter- 
ing faint protests against some unknown person, 


| who appeared to have fallen upon her prostrate | 


form and te be lying there motionless; and that 
everything was upside down, myself included. Of 
all localities or places in the Old World which it 
was my luck to visit, I believe the British Chan- 
nel to have been the only one which did not rrr- 


schools, and to remodel the engineering education 
in France according to the English standard. 


-n years ago the establishment was pur- | A ; U 
pe weine a S I | boys average from#seventy-five cents to #1 per day 


chased by the Government, but the teachers have 
held as closely as possible to the lines on which its 
teaching was originally laid down. 


Proressor Draper is desirous of having the 
Central Park Belvedese turned into a meteorolo- 
gical observatory. The roof of the old Arsenal at 
resent serves that purpose. Six thousand dol- 
te would put the Central Park Observatory in- 
struments in good order in the Belvedere, and 
$10,000 would fit it up nicely with some new in- 
struments needed. It is a fireproof building, and 
in it the past records of sixteen years of continu- 
ous observation would be safe. These records are 
valuable, and more so than is generally supposed. 
A week does not pass but that Professor Draper 
answers inquiries in regard to the temperature or 
direction of the wind three or four years ago, In 
lawsuits often the testimony of Professor Draper's 
instruments plays a part, and often judges send 
to him for weather statistics, 


EXPERIMENTS WITH BreEAp.—Some_interest- 
ing experiments with bread are described in the 
Muelle Zeitung. Salicylous acid was mixed with 
the dough, and in one case the dough was satu- 
rated with it; in ano.uer case the proceeding was 


sissippi, and that the river flows southward to the 
Gulf. It is a little perplexing to find the river 
lying to the southeast of the city and flowing to- 
ward the northeast. It is also curious to see the 
flow in the ample and dirty gutters to be from the 
river and not toward it. Itis the head, not the 
foot of Canal Street that lies at the levee, and it 
trails away westward to Lake Pontchartrain down 
hill. 

THE Japanese are very precise and correct, as a 
rule, in their pronunciation of English, as they 
learn more or less like parrots. One day a man 
went into the Hiogo telegraph-office with a mes- 
sage to be sent to Osaka. The polite Jap took it 
from him, looked blandly over it, and then said : 


| ‘*You—cannot—send — this — message—to-day.” 
| ** Why ?” “ The—gentleman—-who—takes—charge 


| — of —the—telegraph—oftice—is—drunk.” 


“* In- 
deed! Is he often taken like that?” *‘ He—is— 
very—tre quently—drunk.” ‘ Well, what am I to 
do?” **If—you—will — leave — your—address—I 
will — send — and —- tell — you —when—-he—is— 
sober.” 

THE Paris Figaro has received the following 
curious circular addressed to outraged women : 
** Revenge your honor. Do not wait the uncertain 
issue of an always insufficient justice. Remember 
that no one can inflict the chastiserzent so well as 
yourself. Depend, then, on yourself aloné, and 
every one purchase the Bijou revolver, Six shots 
a minute guaranteed ; light, artistic and moderate 
in price. The Bijou revolver is the (nly one which 
answers all the exigencies of society, Those who 
will have made use of the Bijou revolver will not, 
thereafter, care the least for vitriol. A more use- 
ful or beautiful: present cannot be made to a 
young woman than a Bijou revolver. They are 
sold in all perfumery stores.” 


PREPARATIONS are in progress along the Hudson 
River for what promises to be a fine ice harvest. 
At Castleton, Schodack, Stuyvesant, Stockport and 
Coeymans, ice cutting is about to begin. The ice 
is in magnificent condition. Bosses of ice-houses 


| are hiring men right and left, and the harvest will 


probably amount to over 3,000,000 tons. When the 
work is in full blast 10,000 men and boys, 150 
steam engines and 2,500 horses will be employed 
in cutting, poleing, hoisting and storing the 
glistening cakes. The men who work inside of 
the houses storing away the cakes get $1.50 per 
day, and the men outside $1.25 per day, while 


each. It is thought that the bulk of the ice will be 
in the houses early in February. 


A SCANDALOUS discovery has been made regard- 
ing the splendid diadem of diamonds and emer- 
alds which the Empress Eugénie used to wear. 
The diadem was exhibited among the crown 
jewels exposed at the Government sale at Paris. 
The discovery has been made that while the dia- 
monds were genuine the emeralds were bogus. 
The emeralds were purchased by an English 
nobleman for £40,000, and this was paid over to 
Eugénie, for her claims to the emeralds as personal] 
property were admitted. The money, however, 
was returned when it was found that the emeralds 
were only imitation jewels, The Figaro, of Paris, 
adds further complication to the scandal by assert- 
ing that the Empress was aware of the fact that 
the diadem was partly filled with false stones. 


Owrna to the prevailing low freights the past 


| year was a hard one for the Maine 4 Soy ee 


the same, with the addition of acid sulphate of | 


potash to the salicylons acid, the experiments 
being made for the purpose of noting the preser- 
vative and other qualities in each case. After 
baking, the bread was thoroughly dried in the open 
air, and the loaves then washed in salicylic water 
and placed in closed wooden bread-chests, At the 
end of twenty-seven days after this operation the 
bread in both cases was free from mold, and in- 
side the crust it was moist, tasting nicely ; at the 
end of forty-four days the bread which had been 
treated with salicylous acid alone was covered with 
mold, which reached deep into the interior of the 
loaves; in the bread which had been treated with 
the acid and potash there was only a little mold, 
and that where the loaves chanced to touch the 
other bread, 


The work they have done has been at a low figure 
and the year closes with few contracts on hand. 
The statistics of the part year, as compiled from 
official sources, show the number of vessels to 
have fallen off forty-four per cent. from that of 
1883, and the tonnage to have fallen almost to 
that of 1880. The amount built in each Customs 
District was as follows : Bath, 36 vessels, tonnage 
2,566,865 ; Portland, 6 vessels, tonnage 153,0.0; 
Frenchman’s Bay, 2 vessels, tonnage 45,654 ; Bel- 


| fast, 7 vessels, tonnage 537,462; Kennebunk, 6 


| 
| 


vessels, tonnage 149,874; Wiscasset, 8 vessels, 
tonnage 136,437; Castine, 4 vessels, tonnage 
96.194: Machais, 9 vessels, tonnage 211,591; 
Passamaquoddy, 5 vessels, tonnage 93,517 ; Waldo- 
boro, 12 vessels, tonnage 650,204; making 97 
vessels all told. There were of these 29 vessels 
under 100 tons; 3 of 1,000 tons; 2 of between 
1.000 and 2,000 tons. The tonnage for the year 
was 4,640,187, In 1883 the number of vesseis vas 
170, and the total tonnage 7 470,813 
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THE SUCCESSFUL PLAINTIFF IN A CELEBRATED 
CASE. 
MHE decision rendered in San Francisco on Wednesday, the 
2th ultimo, in the Sharon divorce case, giving to the 
plaintiff, Miss Sarah Althea Hill, claiming to be the wife of 
ex-Senator Sharon. a divorce and division of the common 
property, valued at from ten to fifteen millions of dollars, 
marks the close of the first stage of a very remarkable as well 
as scandalous legal contest. The suit was begun in September, 
1883, and for more than a year past its details, sometimes very 
curious, frequently amusing, and too often revolting, have 
been spread copiously before newspaper readers throughout 
the country. The ex-Senator will, of course, appeal the case, 
but as the fair plaintiff evidently has some justice as well as 
sentiment on her side, her chances of a very substantial tri-* 
umph are good, Miss Hill is a woman under thirty years of 
age, with an attractive though not refined face, a medium 
figure, hazel eyes and bronze-golden hair. 


HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP, WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT ORATOR. 
\ THEN the corner-stone of the Washington Monument was 
. laid, on July 4th, 1848, in the presence of Presideut 
Polk, the Vice-President, members of the Cabinet, Senators 
tepresentatives, and a host of other persons, Robert C. 
Winthrop, then Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
delivered the oration. It would have been a most happy and 
appropriate event if, after an interval of nearly thirty-seven 
years, now that the noble shaft, capped and completed, stands 
against the sky, the inaugural address in honor of the con- 
summation of the work, on Washington's Birthday anniver- 
sary, the 22d of next month, could have been made by the 
same and now venerable orator, This was, for a time, confi- 
dently expected ; but illness has intervened, and it is doubtful 
if Mr. Winthrop will be strong cnough to leave his home in 





MASSACHUSETTS, —— HON, ROBERT C. WINTHROP, 
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CALIFORNIA,—- SARAH ALTHEA HILL, SUCCESSFUL PLAINTIFF IN 
THE CELEBRATED SHARON-HILL DIVORCE CASE, 


Soston to be present in person, His address, howéver, has been prepared, 
and will at least be read in his name by some person whom he will appoint 
for the purpose, 

Mr. Winthrop is in his seventy-sixth year. THe was born in Boston, and 
is a descendant in the sixth generation of the first Governor Winthrop. He 
was graduated at Harvard in 1828, studied law with Danicl Webster, was a 
member of the Legislature from 1835 to 1840, and a member of Congress in 
1840-42 and 1843-50, being Speaker in 1847-48. In. 1850 he was appointed 
United States Senator for the remainder of Mr. Webster’s term. In 1851 he 
was the Whig candidate for Governor of Massachusetts, and reeeived the 
largest nuinber of votes, but not the majority then required to elect. He is 
President of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and besides editing the 
* Life and Letters of John Winthrop,” has published a ‘ Memoir of Nathan 
Appleton,” his own more important addresses, lectures, orations and 
speeches, and “ Washington, Bowdoin and Franklin, with a few brief 
pieces on kindred topics.” 


THE MEXICAN NATIONAL BUILDING ar THE NEW ORLEANS 
EXPOSITION. 

\ EXICO, which hopes to carry off the foreign honors from the New 

4 Orleans Exposition, has constructed two buildings for its own use, 


besides occupying a large space in the halls, ‘These Mexican constructions 
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are the Mexican national building and the Mexican quarters, 
architecturally among the handsomest on the grounds, Our 
illustration shows the national building. It is constructed of 
iron and stained glass, and the designer has followed the 
highest forms of Mexican architecture. The tracings and 
leafwork in arabesque are exceedingly fine. It is octagonal 
in form, with a highly ornamented dome, and is surrounded 
by palm-trees and tropical plants. Of the splendid exhibit to 
be seen within, Joaquin Miller writes : ‘* Here you are to see 
heaps on heaps of precious stones ; opals, pearls, diamonds, 
rubies—indeed, all things that are hidden in the great rich 
heart of Mexico. Heaps and heaps of gold, rich and yellow 
from the mines ; silver in bars and ingots and bricks. Great 
seams of silver and gold threaded in together that have been 
hidden away in the mountain’s heart, where it was placed by 
God’s finger on the day of creation, until to-day. Threads 
and seams and flakes of silver and gold that never saw the 
light until a little time ago ; a glittering house of gold and 
silver and precious stones is this of Mexico.” 


SENOR IGNACIO MARISCAL, 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE, OF MEXICO. 


YENOR IGNACIO MARISCAL has just returned to Mexico 
h from England, to take his place at the head of the Diaz 
Cabinet as President of the Council of State. Senor Mariscal 
was formerly Minister to Washington, and was Secretary of 
State during the previous Presidency of Diaz. This office he 
resigned in 1882 to become Minister to England under Gon- 
viles. He is a statesman of sterling ability, and a man of 
long and varied experience in publie affairs. Senor Duplan, 
who is regarded as an able and honest financier, has been 
made Seeretary of the Treasury. Senor Rubio, the father-in- 
law of Diaz, is Secretary of the Interior, and General Pacheco, 
who has lost a leg and an arm in the defense of the Republic, 





MEXICO.— SENOR IGNACIO MARISCAL, PRESIDENT 
OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE, OF MEXICO, 
PHOTO. BY CRUCES & CO, 
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LOUISIANA,-— THE MEXICAN NATIONAL BUILDINGS AT THE NEW OKLEANS EXPOSITION, 
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has been given the War portfolio. The condition 
of Mexico under Diaz is certain to improve. ‘The 
business men of Mexico believe in him ; they have 
faith in his ability to restore prosperity and d-- 

clare confidence in his personal hone “sty, which, 
if one were to belicve all he hears in Mexico, has 
been a very rare characteristic among Officials. 


FUN, 


THERE many well red men amongst the 
Indians 

Pus dogs as pets have had their day among the 
extremely fashionable ; but colds never go out of 
fashion, so that it is always necessary to know that 
Dr. Buu.’s Coveu Syrup is a sure cure for all 
coughs and colds, 

A MAN has just died at Bridgeport, Conn., through 
having too much chalk in his bones. Now that the 
milkman can see the possible result of his peculiar 
manner of doing business, we trust that he will be 


are 


more careful in future, 
THE EXPERIENCE OF AN EMINENT 
LECTURER. 
Tur magic lantern, which was in former days 


only a toy with its coarse and gaudy pictures for 
the amusement of uproarious children, has been 
improved and dignified by the introduction of pho 
tographic art. Competent scholarly gentlemen and 
finished speakers have done their part in elevating 
lantern picturings to their proper place in artistic 
education. The lantern and the lecturer now com 
bine instruction with entertainment in graphically 
getting before the public illuminated evenings of 
travel among the wonders of our own country, or 
the antiquities and ¢ uriosities of foretgn lands, 
Prominent among the gentlemen w ho have digni- 
fied the lantern by bringing to its aid the 
of photography is Mr. Edward L. Wilson. of Phila 
delphia. A natural artist, a superior photographer, 
aa a fascinating speaker, Mr. Wilson has attained 
a national reputation. In Winter he addresses large 
city audiences, and in Summer he gives his illus 
trated lectures at the various camps of moral and 


religious instruction throughout the country, Elis 
photogr: iphic establishment is known throughout 
the nation, and is enriched with many original 


works of photographic art taken by himself in his 
tour through foreign lands 

In consequence of his intense 
duties of his profession, Mr. Wilson some years ago 
became a confirmed invalid The labors which 
crowde . him in connection with the photographing 
of the Centennial Exhibits in 1876 first eontrib 
uted to ee his naturally strong constitution. In 
these labors he had the constant charge of over 
one hundred artists and assistants, and was worked 
day and night beyond the reasonable capacity of 
even a very Vigorous man, It is not surprising 
that his health gave way completely, nor that life 
became a burden hard to bear. 

To one who called upon him 
Mr. Wilson told the story of 
restoration. 

“Run down?” he said. 
when I tell you that the Insurance men wouldn't 
touch me. [I had policies in two of our best com 
panies, and IT wanted more insurance, Bothof them 
refused me. And yet, one year afterwards, one of 
them very gladly took a new risk on me, and the 
othet was willing to. This was, of course, after I 
had fully recovered? Tell you how it was. The 
strain on me had been too great. / ran down, down, 
down, gradually. Although thad an excellent con 
stitution, and had lived a strictly temperate life, I 
was so much prostrated that for along time I could not 
sleep more than an hour or two in the course of anight. 
I suffered with acute neuralgia, and with headaches, 
which, when they came on suddenly, would render me 
powerless to think or act My appetite became 
capricious, and T could eat only a small quantity 
of food atatime. My digestion was demoralized 
My throat qave me trouble, and I began to be afraid] 
had chronic bronchitis. : 

* One day, five or six years ago, when I was suf 
fering with one of my terrible headaches, a friend, 
— mother had been cured of rheumatism by the 

Compound Oxygen treatment, said to me: *‘ Why 
don't you try oxygen? IT laughed at the idea, for 
I had no faith that such a thing could reach my 
case. Still I went to Starkey & Palen’‘s office in 
Girard Street, and inquired into it. | took a few in- 
halations, and laughed at it again. But Tsaw that 
Doctors Starkey & Palen were fair and truthful 
gentlemen, and I determined to give their Com- 
pound Oxygen a very thorough trial. There was 
nothing unpleasant in it, and I had no fear that it 
would do me harm, In any event, it could not make 
me worse than | was. [took the inhalations hope- 
fully and faithfully. Soon, say in less than 
month, [began to feela great change for the better, 
My first symptom of improvement was that the 
headaches were less frequent, and by no means as 
painful asthey had been. Then I began to get better 
sleep. That strained and wearied feeling of body 
departed, and with it the mental depression under 
which I had labored. When those trightful head- 
aches were at their worst, they would sometimes 
last all day. Now when they come, it would be 
hardly an hour from the first indications by buz- 
zing in my ears and tingling in my finger tips, until 
the headache was over. 

“Well, L might tell you a long story about it, but 
to be brief, / recovered my health, Throat trouble 
went away and Thad a decided increase of lung 
power. My good appetite returned as in former days, 
My digestive organs became able to take care of all 
the food I gave them to dispose of. Jn short, 7 
was good as nent, 


devotion to the 


a short time ago, 
his illness, and his 


“Well you may say 


sO 


** Most of thi ac Vished in three or four 
months. But as | * ad been so much run down’ and 
wanted my restoration to be both complete and 


permanent, I continued the treatment for over a 
year, varying it from time to time in amount and 
method. At times T would omit it for several 
weeks, and then return to it again. It is about 
three years since [ finished my regular course. Now 
[resort to it once in awhile in case T take cold or 
am subject to any extraordinary physical or mental 
strain 

“T went abroad tn 1882, taking a protracted and 
somewhat laborious trip through Egypt, Arabia 
and Palestine. [was beyond the ordinary conven- 
iences of comfortable travel and had to spend 
much of my time on camels and to do a great deal 
of walking and climbing. I found I could stand 
any amount of exposure. I could tramp the hills 
of Arabie Telvia as easily as any of my three com- 
panions. So hearty and joyful was I that our old 
dragoman said to me, * You a.ways make my heart 
glad when Lam in trouble.’ In all my tours abroad 
lL had but two returns of severe headache: one at 
Mount Serval, the other at Cesare Philippi. I 
could eat anything that was set before me, and eat 
it freely 

** Since my return to this country, 
in my old duties with, more 
have lectured a qreat dee d often in the open air. 
without any return of thr oor t) oubles Vhave attended 
without difficulty to the details of my large photo 
graphic business. I use “dl to be susce ptible to colds: 
having them, in fact. from November to Ms ly, one 
on top of another. Now I have had. as far as I 
can remember, only two colds in three years, 
though I have been fully subjected to every des- 
cription of drafts. I enjoy my eating, and I sleep 
well, Jt used to tire me to work my lanterns for an 
hour, Now JI can eas sily do it for two hours without 
fatigue. My weight is about the same as of old ; 
say 135 pounds. / can work, as a regular thing. 
about hours a day, and my work seldom 
tires me. 

“I do not recommend Compound Oxygen for the 
man who wants to get well in such a hurry that 
he is not satisfied unless cured in twenty-four 
hours, But for those who have patience to try it 





I have engaged 
de in former activity. / 


seventeen 
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faithfully, and to obey directions implicitly, I con 
sider it the grandest vitalizer and restorer in exist- 
ence, ‘To my use of it I attribute my present state 
of good health. 
that.” 

In these busy 
sional activity, 
gentlemen who are as greatly run down as Mr. 
Wilson was. Their restoration may be as complete 
as his, if they will try a course of Compound Oxy- 


days of mercantile and profes- 


gen. ‘lo Know all about this invaluable vitalizer 
and restorer, call on or address Drs. Starkey & 
PALEN, 1109 sed 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


ARE elopements verdant slopes?—Yes, when 
the lady is a grass widow. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Are known and used all over the world, and at 
all seasons, for the relief and cure of Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, and Bronchial troubles. Sold only in 
boxes, with the fac-simile of the proprietors, John I. 
Brown & Sons, on the wrapper. Price 25 cents. 


Tue N. Y. Medical Times says: ‘**We have pre 
seribed Lirsia Co.’s Coca Brrr Tonic with the 
most satisfactory results.” Invaluable in debility, 
failing eyesight or hearing, malaria, biliousness, 
weak nerves. 





A LUCKY MAN. 
‘**A LucKY man is rarer than a white crow,” 
Juvenal, and we think he knew. However, 
have heard 


vose to let their secret out They were 


ILL Us STRATED NE WSP: APE 


You may quote me as saying all | 


there are thousands of overworked 





of thousands of lucky ones, and we pro- | 
people | 


yroken down in health, suffering with liver, blood | 


and skin diseases, 
tion, and were lucky enough to hear of and wise 
enough to use Dr. PLrerRcE’s ** GOLDEN MEDICAL Dts- 
covery,’ the sovereign blood purifier, tonic 
alterative of the age. 


triumphs | 


Tue most efficacious stimulants to excite 
appetite are ANGosTURA Brirrers, prepared by Dr. 
J.G. B. Strcert & Sons sjeware of counterfeits. 
Ask your grocer or druggist for the genuine article. 


A FINE HAIR-DRESSING. 
Cocoatne dresses the hair perfectly, 
preparation unequaled for the 
druff 
The superiority of Burnett's 
TRACTS Consists in their purity 


and is also a 


FLAVORING 
and great strength. 


* * * * Pecline of man or women, prematurely 
induced by excesses or bad practices, speedily and 
radically cured, Book (illustrated) three (3et.) 
stamps. Consultation free. re DISPENSARY 


Mepicat AssoctaTion, Buffalo, 


Edenia. 
Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Alpine Violet. 
Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG's PERFUME, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, 
Lundborg’s Perfume, 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


Mrs. WinsLow’'s SootHing Syrup should always | 
be used for children teething It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 


and is the 
Twenty-five 


wind colic, best remedy for diarrhaa. 


cents a bottle. 


Manufacturer, 103 Prince St., 
Send your address. 


C. C. Suayne, Fur 
sends Fur Fashion Book free 


Buair's Pinus. — Great English Gout and Rheu- 


matic Remedy. Oval box, $1; round, 50c. At all 
druggists’. pats 
YOUNG MEN!—READ THIS. 
Tur Vouratc Bert Co., of Marshall, Mich., offer 
to send their celebrated ELectro-VoLtTaic BELT 


and other Electric Appliances on trial for thirty 
days to — (young or old) afflicted with nervous 
debility and all kindred troubles, Also for rheum- 
atism, neuralgia, paralysis and many other dis- 
eases. Complete restoration to health and vigor 
guaranteed. No risk is incurred, as thirty days’ 
trial is allowed. Write them at once for illustrated 
pamphlet free, 

SMART-WEED, Jamaica Ginger, Camphor Water 
and best Brandy, as combined in Dr. Prerce’s Ex 
TRACT OF SMART-WEED, Cures colic or pain in stom 
ach and | els, diarrhaca, dysentery and cholera 
morbus, and breaks up colds and inflammations. 


‘SICK HEADACH 


Positively Cured 
these Little Pills. 
They alsorelieve Di 
tress froin Dyspepsi 
Ep Sigeonee and T 
Hearty Eating. A per 
fect remedy Dizzi 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi 
ness, Bad Taste in th 
Mouth, Coated Tongue 
ain in the Side, &c. 











1¢ Smallest and easiest to tak 


ly one dn as dose. 40inavial, Purely Ve 
etable. Price 25 cents, 6 vials by mail for$1, 
CARTER MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, New York. 
NO 
MORE 


| Gout, Gravel, Diabetes. The Vegetal Salicylates, cel- 
| ebrated French ec ure (within 4 days). 


Only harmless 

specifics proclaimed by science. Box, $1. Book and 

~— nees free. L. PARIS, only agent, 102 W. 14th 
it. Ne Y. Branch, 303 N. 4th St. , St. Louis, Mo. 


GOLDEN HAIR WASH. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny _— so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world. 
$1 per bottle: six for $5. R .T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
linporter of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SixtH AVENUE, New York. 


INLY FOR 


Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry’s Motu AND FRECKLE 
Lotion, it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshworms, 
ask your druggist for PERRY’s 
COMEDONE AND Pimp.e REMEDY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine. 

Send for circular. 


BRENT Goon & Co. 57 Murray St., 
New Y ork. 








‘NEW | 


VEY | ACENTS WANTED— 
pay ING _| Samples and terms mailed free. 
BUSINESS ¢. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N.Y. 


scrofula, dropsy and consump | 
and | 


the | 


eradication of dan- | 


Ex- | 


} 





| 





oR. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN IMPAIRED NERVE FUNCTION, 


Dr. C. A. FERNALD, Boston, Mass., says: ‘‘ I have 
used it in cases of impaired nerve function, with 
beneficial results, especially in cases where the 
system is affected 4 the toxic action of tobacco ” 





KNICKERBOCKER TRU ST CO. 
NO. 234 5TH AVE... CORNER 27TH ST. . 
Trust funds, estates, etc., managed on moderate 
terms. and income or interest promptly collected 
and remitted. Authorized to act as court, city or 
State peers ; also as trustee, fiscal or transfer 
agent of corporations, States or municipalities. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, also 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED SUBJECT TO 
DEMAND CHECK. 
BOXES FOR SECURITIES, JEWELRY a 
valuables to rent at $10 per annum and upward, i 
FIRE AND BURG LAR-PROOF VAULT. 
Special banking and coupon -rooms for ladies. 
Office hours, 9 A.M. to4 P. M. 
FREDERICK G. ELD RIDGE, President. 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Jos. S. Auerbach, Frcd. G. Eldridge, H’y W. T. Mali, 
Che Barney, Jacob Hays, Rob’t G. Remsen, 
Jas. i. Bre slin, A. Foster Higzins, Andrew H. Sands, 
C. T. Cook, Harry B. Hollins, Jas. M. Waterbury, 
Jos. W. Drexel, Alfred M. Hoyt, Chas. H. Welling, 
Gen. George J. Magee, Hon. Ira Davenport, 
I. Townsend Burden, Bolton Hall. 


SHAVING 


HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED, 





1840. 1884. 

























i 7 GENUINE \: 
if YANKEE SOAP )- 
3 MANCHESTER, CONN., | = 
° WILLIAMS & BROTHERS ) = 
2 § Ce ie hon Aquameredltewgen, : 


*AATN'S 


(Copy of Label.) 
ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP IT. 
TRIAL SAMPLE FOR 12 CENTS, 
J.B. WILLIAMS & €0., Giastonhuev. + 











Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor. 
CHICAGO, 
{ Reters toatl Chicago. | 
of the: nest eandyin America 
oie sentto: any address for 


Universally eee by the Faculty. 
Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
ROOFING, BOILER COVERINCS, 
$1, $3, or $5. “< GANDY. 


laxe eve and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cere- 
| N ) | EN: bral congestion, ete. 
* Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreeable 
to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 

Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 
Sheathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS. 

H. W. Johns M's Co, 87 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 

5Q(C. F. GUNTHER, 
; Contectioner, 
A sample order by express 
in A. me me boxes, suitable 
for presents. Try itonce 
C.WEIS,. : Manufacturer of 
y | Meerschaum Pipes, 
Smoke rs’ Articles, etc., wholesale & 
‘tail. Re pairing done. Circular free. 
399 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factocies,69Walker St. 
Raw meerschaum & amber for sale. 


Medal, 
Vienna 











| Mound Writing 


Useful for Everybody. 


BOOK 2s INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 


for 1.50 at all Stationers, or at 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STRFET, NEW YORK 


Importers of Drawing Materials. 
& WHISKY HABITS 
eured with Double 
Chloride of Gold. We 
challenge investiga- 
tion, 10,000 Cures. 
Books free. The 
Leste E. KEELEY Co. 

DWIGHT, ILL. 


Habit Cured 


A certain and sure cure, without inconvenience, 
and at home. An antidote that stands purely onits 
own merits. Send for my Circular (it costs you 

iothing), containing certificates of hundreds that 
lave been permanently cured. Iclaimto have dis 
covered and produced the FIRsT, ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
SURE CURE FOR OPIUM-EATING. 


DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Pert#, Ind, 


UG MADE IN A DAY. 


better than those made in 3 months in 
Weaving. 


the old way; no Braiding, Knitting or 
Can use any C ioth, odds and ends, Rags 
and Yarn. A handsome TURK SH rvg can be 
made with twenty-five cents worth of wool carpet 
waste. HE PEARL RUC MAKER 
Attachment for all setring machines. Prick $1. ind 
PosTPaAID, A wonderfu Boontten | ! Every iad 
wants it. 50 page illustrated Art-V Vork Cata- 
logue for stamp. Agents wanted everywhere! 
EUCENE PEARL, 23 Union Sa., New York. 
THEE Oo’ My: 
Anybody wishing to see or learn the 
mysteries of Nature can do so by 
“looking through the O° MY! By 
J mail 25 cents; five for one dollar. 
>» W. SCOTT. 39 Nar jau Street, N, Y. 





























| clude the grading of 





sand Vienna. | 








| larger or smaller premium. 
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An Independent Newspaper of Dem- 
ocratic Principles, but not Controlled by 
any Set of Politicians or Manipulators ; 
Devoted to Collecting and Publishing all 
the News of the Day in the most Inter- 
esting Shape and with the greatest pos- 
sible Promptness, Accuracy and Impar- 
tiality; and to the Promotion of Demo- 
cratic Ideas and Policy in the affairs of 
Government, Society and Industry. 





Rates, by Mail, Postpaid; 


DAILY, per Year - - - - - - - $600 
DAILY, per Month - - - - - - - 50 
SUNDAY, per Year - - - - - - - 100 
DAILY and SUNDAY per Year - - - 700 
WEEKLY, per Year - - - - - - 100 
Address, THE SUN, New York City. — 





HOME,SWEET HOME. 


85 MONTHLY BUYS YOUR OWN. 


A Profitable Investment. 


EACH $5 DOUBLED MONTHLY, AND LOSS 
RENDERED IMPOSSIBLE, 
New YORK WILL BE 


THE FUTURE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Property around it is rapidly increasing in value, 
and must continue to do so, 


2500 BUILDING LOTS, BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED, 


On high, healthy, well-drained ground, in about the 
choicest dwelling locality of Newark, N. J., many 
of which command an extensive view, embracing 
Staten Island, New York, Brooklyn and the bays, 
islands and cities intervening. Newark is only 
thirty minutes from New York by rail and ferriage. 
Excursion tickets only thirty cents, and trains run 
every half hour by at least four different railroads. 

Each lot will be sold ona payment of $5 down and 

$5 per month thereafter until paid for, and cottages 
will be built for purchasers on similar te rms. 

The prices of lots for this month will be $220, $295 
and $395, according to location, which prices in- 
streets and deed. All unsold 
lots will be increased $5 monthly. 

The approaches to these lots are probably unsur- 
passed in any city for the breadth and beauty of its 
avenues. The architectural effect of the palatial 
residences, and the delightful views which the 
gentle ascent affords at almost every onward step 
while the well-kept avenues afford sheltering sheds 
from majestic trees. 

The lots are less than two miles from Newark’s 
se | Hall and combine city with country. 

Circulars oe seme of R. WILSON, Attorney, 335 
Broadw ay, N.Y 


YOUMANS’ HATS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Style and quality unequaled. Ladies’ Riding Hats, 
Live ry “Hats. 110%, 4 719 and 180 Broadway, New York. 





Yellowstone Natioual Park Views 


Address 
KF. JAY H tall ogy Fargo, D. T., 


For a Catalogue of the Largest Collection of 
Park Views published. 
“Stereoscopic,” ‘‘ Cabinet,’’ ‘‘ Imperial,” ‘‘ New 
Series *’ (15x18); *‘ Mammoths”’ (22x26), and Lan- 
tern Transparencies. 
Notice his display at New Orleans this Winter. 


wre a 


$5 


YOU CAN SECURE A WHOLE 5 PER CENT. 


Imperial Austrian 100-Florin Government Bond, 


Issue of 1860, 

These bonds are shares in an Austrian Govern- 
ment loan, and are guaranteed by the Imperial 
yet rey nt and redeemed in drawings TWICE 

NUALLY until each bond is redeemed with at 
te a 20 per cent. over its face value. A part of the 
interest on the whole loan is distributed im pre- 
miums, ranging from 130 florins to 60,000 florins, 
among the holders of bonds redeemed in each 
drawing. The bonds also bear interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually. 
Every bond is entitled to 

TWO DRAWINGS ANNUALLY 
Until each and every bond is redeemed *with a 
Every bond must 


draw ore of the following premiums, as there 
are NO BLANKS. 
Premiums. Florins. Florins, 
2 @ 60,000 =. 120,000 
2 @ 10.000 — 20,000 
2 @ 5.000 - 10,000 
4 «a 2.000 &.000 
30 « 1,000 30,000 
60 @ 200 _ 12.000 
4,800 @ 120 - 576,000 
Together 4.900 premiums, amounting to 776,000 
Florins. The next redemption 


takes place on the 


SECOND OF FEBRUARY, 
And every bond bought of us on or before the 2d 
of February is entitled to the whole premium that 
may be drawn thereon on that date. 

Out-of-town orders sent in REGISTE RED LETTERS, 
and inclosing $5, will secure one of these bonds for 
the next drawing. Balance payable in monthly in- 
stalments. 

For orders, circulars, or any other information, 
address 


INTFRNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


160 Fulton Street, cor. Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 

t=" The above Government Bonds are not to be 
compared with any Lottery whatsoever, as lately 
decided by the Court of Appeals, and do not con- 
flict with any of the laws of the U. S. 

N. B.—In writing, please state that you saw this 
in the English Frank Leslie's. 


70: 





Chromo Cards and Tennyson’s Poems mailed for ten 
one-cent stamp?. Acme Mra. Co., Ivoryton, Con oon. 


PILES 


Cured without Knife, Powder or Salve. Noc harge 
until cured. Write for reference. 


DR. COREINS, 11 E. 29th Street, N.¥. 
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TRY THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP 


On Gminent Divine PAYS! "Fhe Advancement 6 te Horld, dhe dead of Civilization» Christiontty 
> — dypunds on mterchange of thought among fuse, and their atingnets to Luox1v; 
st. ond that the Mors Horan wtuo ofioses the introduction, of neu improvements, thetrual of New Ways 
> and theweop tour things, Should be condemned gs Hot bemg good and useful members of Soccety 


EVERY WORD IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS THE TRUTH 


D O 4 ; Cg FE A C LA ivi wishing to improve themselves 


Clams are not @ proper model for human beings to copy after for they open their shells to { in composition or letter writing 
take in their accustomed food, but they shut up very tight when anything new comes along) Should carefully read the entire 
FOR THEY ARE CLAMS page and note the ingenuity by 


and dont propose to allow things to penetrate their shells that were which so much information has 
unknown to their grandfather clams and to their grandmother clams 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





A celebrated writer of English 
literature was paid an enormous 


price for preparing this article: 
Children or Grown Persons — 











been given in so small a space. 


a 


> apers in the United State ° 
endorse in the strongest manner every claim made for The Frank Siddalls Soap, there is certainly no a . puason ampmnsonaie 


A Clam is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy after:— 
* a Clam is not a good thing for a Farmer to copy after :—is not a good thing for a Crocer to copy after :— 
WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPER will try new ways that are endorsed b new 
A WIDE-AWAKE FARMER will try a Bester Weelew and a Hay Fork ee — 
A W. IDE-A WAKE GROCER will buy the kind of goods his customers call for 
A WIDE-AWAKE MAN always wants to try the Soap he sees highly recommended for Toilet, Bath and Shaving. 
Of course a woman is NOT expected to try every new thing that is offered her; but when the most reliable 


excuse for not giving it one square, honest 


trial strictly as directed. Intelligent women are adopting The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes, and those who have done so are already 


beginning to look down with pity on persons who are set in their old ways:—§Q DONT BE A CLAM 







































































] 
How a Lady can get the Soap to Try mares eine How to tell a Person of Refinement 
At Places where itis Not Sold at the Stores: Dont spoil the old Bator Sam) A Person of Refinement will be glad to adopt a New, 
Send the retail price 10 cents in money cr postage stamps. wecan keep ashes int Easy, Clean Way of Washing Clothes, in place of the old, hard 
Say ad aged “y repre engin in os ween Spasms Newspaper * sid sloppy way. 
Only send for one cake and make these 2 promises: 
Promise No. 1—That the Soap shall ie’ onal the first : How to tell a Person of Intelligence 
wash-day after receiving it, and that every , i Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in under- 
; : eae standing and following the very easy and sensible directions. 
bit of the family wash shall be done with it. ng 8 a oy 
Promise No. 2—That the person sending will personally see Ca a> How to tell a Person of Honor 
that the printed directions for using the A Person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to 
- , . Soap shall be exactly followed. _ @ buy the Soap and not follow the directions so strongly urged. 
retur aila regular 10- a 
eed og Pip} gael * How to tell Sensible Persons 
it will be packed in a neat iron box to make it carry safely, Sensible Persons will not get mad when new and improved 
and 15 cents in Postage Stamps will be put on:— ways are brought to their notice, but will feel thankful that their 
All this is done for 10 cents \ attention has been directed to better methods. 
because it is believed to be a cheaper way to introduce it And now dont get the old wash-boiler mended, 
than to send salesmen to sell it to the stores but next wash-day give one honest trial to 
. a The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes. 
If your letter gets no attention, it will be Dont ask your ote co try it tor washin 1 Only 0 
because you have NOT made the promises, = j ) ing unless you 
or because you have sent for more than one cake. are willing also to try it for toilet, bath and shaving. but aap ne nope 
Make the promises very plain, or the Soap will NOT be sent. When used for shaving the lather will be found from their wholesale houses 





A Cake will be sent Free of Charge to the Wife of a Grocer, 
the Wife of a Minister or the Wife ofa Physician 
if the above TWO promises are made, 
but will NOT be sent if the promises are NOT made. 









‘Will cure Itching Piles so quickly as to 
seem almost miraculous, giving relief 
as soon as applied. 





















































































to accommodate you, 
or you can order direct from the Factory. 


You must NOT send for more than one cake: 
If a friend wants totry it, she must send in a separate letter. 


very much more lasting than any of the most 
celebrated soaps of Europe and America. 


If not set in your ways try The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes. 

















ABOUT PRESENTS AND AGENCLES. Although it seems strange to 


Occasionally letters are received from persons wanting 
agencies to sell The Frank Siddalls Soap; also letters from 
ladies who, although not wives of grocers, would like to get 
the valuable present we advertise :—Please bear in mind that 
none of these letters are answered until AFTER the Soap has 


use for Toilet, Shaving, &c. the 
same Soap that is reeommended 
for kitchen use, still, sensible 
people know that the world moves, 





WILL CURE INGROWING 
TOE NAILS 
by merely pressing alittle of 


The Frank Siddalls Soap 





between the nail and tender flesh 


It is guaranteed that 
The Frank Siddalls Soap 
is now sold by Wholesale Grocers 


in every city in the United States. 
I 


f the store you deal with 
does not keep it, try elsewhere. 


















Your neighbors will be very much 
pleased if you invite some of them in 
and let them see The Frank Siddalls 
Way of Washing Clothes — 
lee them see <ne whole operation :— 
Be sure to let them see the Clothes 
ut in to soak. 
It will be quite a curiosity for them to 
see a wash done without scalding or 
boiling a single piece no matter how 
dirty or soiled, and without even using 
a wash kettle to heat the water in. 


Make the blue water VERY soap 















been tried on the whole of the regular family wash and strictly 
according to every little direction. 





-_——_ -_ 


SPECIAL PREMIUM TO THE WIVES oF GROCERS 


A most Magnificent Premium can be had by the Wife of every Grocer in the United States. 


The Premium is a very handsome Velvet Plush Case, containing G 
beautiful Heavy Plated Silver Knives and 6 Forks, manufactured 
specially for this purpose, and guaranteed to be the finest quality made. 


The Premium is given to the Wife of a Grocer even if her husband docs not sell The Frank Siddalls Soap 


It will be sent after she has made a Thorough Trial of the Soap, and enough Soap to 
make the trial will be sent Free of Charge. 

The Wife of a Grocer who desires to get this Valuable Premium MUST FIRST 
try a cake of The Frank Siddails Soap on the whole of the regular family wash 
strictly by the very easy directions, and then send word by mail to the office in 
Philadelphia, together with business card or printed advertisement of some kind to 
show that her husband is a grocer, or send a bill for groceries bought of some 
wholesale grocer. 

If you sell the Soap you can get a cake out of the store to try :— 
If not, a cake will be sent by mail, FREE OF CilfAKGE, if the 2 promises are made. 
The Premium is NOT sent until AFTER a thorough trial of 
The Frank Siddalis Soap has been made, and no letters from any one 
asking for information about the Premium will be answered 


and will be glad to try 
The Frank Siddalls Soap. 


Children ask your Parents, 
Sisters persuade your Brothers, 
Brothers tell your Sisters, 
to try The Frank Siddalls Soap. 
It is made of the finest, purest 
materials that have ever been put 
into even the most expensive 
makes of high-priced toiletsoaps, 
and the process of making ic is as 
CLEAN as the cooking ofa dinner. 





Persons who allow articles 
said to be as good as 
The Frank Siddalls Soap 
to be forced on them 
must expect to be deceived 


SER THAT YOU GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR 









Yse=>_ And Now for the Clean, Neat, Easy, 


here is nothing intricate about these directions :—any child 10 or {2 years of age—who has coimmon sense—will have no trouble in following them: 


until AF TER the Soap has been used. 


Genteel, Ladylike FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES 












A Wash-boiler MUST NOT be used, NOT EVEN 
TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and as the wash-water 
must only be lukewarm, a small kettle holds enough for 
a large wash. 

A Wash-boiler will have a deposit formed on it from 
the atmosphere, iv spite of the most careful housekeeper, 
which injures the delicate ingredients that are in this Soap 


Be sure to heat the water in the Tea-Kettle 
the first time, zo madier how odd tiscems. 


Wash the White Flannels with the other White Pieces. 
Be sure to always make the last water soapy ; 
the clothes will NOT smell of the Soap, but will be as 
sweet asif never worn, andstains that have been overlooked 
in washing will bleach out while drying, and the clothes 
will iron easier. 
Always dissolve a small piece of Soap in the starch; 
#2 makes the troning easier ana the clothes handsomer 
The Frank Siddalls Soap washes freely in hard water 
without Soda, Lye, or any washing compound. 
Dont use Borax, Ammonia, or any other soap on any of the wash. 


Dont forget to zend for Pamphlet 





FIRST—Dip one of the garments in a tub of lukewarm water; draw it out on a wash-board, and rub the Soap LIGHTLY 
over it so as not to waste it, being particular not to miss soaping any of the soiled places. 

Then ROLLIT IN A TIGHT ROLL, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, lay it in the bottom of the 
tub under the water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are rolled up. 

Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. 

NEXT—After soaking the FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board AND THE DIRT WILL 
DROP OUT; turn the garments inside out to get at the seams, but dont use any more Soap , DONT SCALD OR BOILA SINGLE 
PIECE, OR THEY WILL TURN YELLOW; and DONT wash through two suds. If the wash-water gets too dirty, dip some 
out and add a little clean water; if it gets too cold for the hands, add some hot water out of the tea-kettle. 

If a Streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw the piece back into the suds for a few minutes. 

NEXT COMES THE RINSING—which isto be done in lukewarm water, AND IS FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE 
DIRTY SUDS OUT, and is to be done as follows; Wash each piece LIGHTLY on a wash-board through the rinse-water (without 
using any more Soap.) AND SEE THAT ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GOT OUT. Any SMART HOUSZKEEPER WILL 
KNOW JUST HOW TO DO THIS. 

NEXT, the Blue-water, which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Blueing, for this Soap takes the 
place of Blueing. STIR A PIECE OF THE SOAP in the Blue-water UNTIL THE WATER GETS DECIDEDLY 
SOAPY. Put the clothes THROUGH THIS SOAPY BLUE-WATER, wring them, and hang up to dry WITHOUT ANY 
MORE RINSING and WITHOUT SCALDING or BOILING A SINGLE PIECE. 


Afterwards soap the Colored Pieces and Colored Flanne!ls, let them stand 20 minutes to 1 hour, 
and wash the same way as the white pieces, being sure to make the last rinse-water soapy. 
THE MOST DELICATE COLORS NOT FADE WHEN WASHED THIS WAY, BUT WILL BE THE BRIGHTER, 











Offices of The Frank 


Siddalls Soap, 1019 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Patent Steam Arm, for newly elected Presidents during the Public TTana- shaking Period, 
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soon to le practically tested at Washington. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


PIANOS 


Are the Best and Most Durable 
Made. 


33 UNION SQUARE. 





MANUFACTURERS 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


)F ALL KINDS 


FINE BRUSHES AND VARNISHE= 


READY MIXED PAINTS, WHITE | 
DRY COL OLORS IN OIL & 


FULTON & WILLIAM l 


NEW YORK 
ALE AND RETA 





POWDER. 


PURE AND WHOLESOME. 


It contains no injurious ingredients. 

It leaves no deleterious substances in the bread 
as all pure grape Cream of Tartar and Alum pow- 
ders do. 

It restores to the flour the highly important con- 
stituents rejected in the bran of the wheat. 

It makes a better and lighter biscuit than any 
other baking powder. 


MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
(Established 1829.) 55 FULTON ST., N. Y. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Kass, 
Solid Silver. 


Cases of elegant Silverware. suitable for WED- 
DING and BIRTHDAY Gifts, from 25 to 50 per cent. 
below manufacture's cost. Cash paid for Duplicate 
Wedding Presents. Watches wholesale and retail. 
Fine Old Mine Diamonds a specialty. 
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BEST TONIC. 


This medicine, combining iron with pure vege table 
tonics, quickly and completely Cures Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion; Weakness, Impure Blood, Ma- 
laria, Chills and Fevers, and Neuralgia. 

It is an unfailing remedy for diseases of the Kid- 
neys and Liver. 

It is invaluable for diseases peculiar to Women, 
and all who lead sedentary lives. 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache, or 

produce constipation—other Lron medicines do. 
It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates the 
appetite, aids the assimilation of food, relieves 
Heartburn and Bele hing, and strengthens the mus- 
cles and nerves. 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of En- 
ergy, etc., it has no equal. 
te” The genuine has above trade-mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other, 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., Baltimore, Md. 


BENNING 


PIANOS 


Tlave universally received Highest Awards and 
Honors wherever exhibited for greatest Purity 
and Evenness of Tone. Elasticity of Touch, Sim- 
rene of Action, Solidity of Construction, Excel 
ence of Workmanship and Elegance of Finish, 
and are pronounced by leading Pianists and Mu- 
sical Authorities 


THE BEST NOW MADE. 


Warerooms, 3 West 14th St., N.Y. 














UNRIVALED 
For TONE, ACTION and DURABILITY, 


OVER 


70,000 


NOW IN USE. 


| 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 | ee —" 
Piano Fortes 


UNEQUALED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 & 206 West BALTIMORE St., Baltimore. 
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J.H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N.Y. 


No, 112 Firru AyENvE, New York. 
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asechint 


facts: That the greatest evils have often 
had their rise from causes which were 
deemed, originally, of too little importance |b 
and that fatal re- | n 


to occasion solicitude ; 
sults proceed from the neglect of trivial 
Philip G. Raymond, Duluth, 
Minn., writes: ** Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured 
me of Kidney Complaint, from which I 
had suffered for years.” The transmission | a 


a.cnents. 


of « message over a 


Telegraph 


wire is not a more positive proof of the 


electric current, ana are oil sand boils 


pure matter. Albert I. Stoddard, 59 Rock 
st., Lowell, Muss., says: ‘ For years my | f 
blood has been in a bad condition. The | t 


circulation was so feeble that I suffered | s 


greatly from numbness of the feet and |r 
After | N. C., writes: 
| appreciation of 
_ I have no | have used it in my practice, 


legs; I was also afflicted with boils. 
taking three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
my blood circulates freely, 


| 
” Like ar 


boils or numbness. 


Electric 


shock, the pains of Rheumatism dart } 
through the body, Rheumatism is a blood | t 
and needs an alterative treatment. |] 
Charles Foster, 370 Atlantic ave., Boston, | 
*'Two years ago T was pros- 
trated by Rheumatism. T tried a variety | \ 
with little benetit, until 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This 
end of the fifth | 1 
eured.” Miss A. 
Mass., | 
from | t 


disease, 
Mass., says: 


of remedies, 
[ began using 
helped me, and, at the 
bottle, IT was entirely 
Atwood, 143 I st., South 
says: © Thave been ill a 


Soston, 
long time, 
poverty of the blood and abscesse 


Ayer’s Sar 


had the effect of toning me 
aining color, | ¢ 


saparilla has 

up. Under its use Tam fast 

appetite, and strength.” 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & 


Sold by all druggists. 


| failed. ” 


alike. 
ada, Harris Block, 


strength daily. U 


saparilla. 


Price $1; 


Discoveries 


are made by scientists, from time to time, 
which astonish the world, but there has 


een no discovery, in science or medicine, 
10re important than that of Ayer’s Com- 


pound Extract of Sarsaparilla, which has 
restored health and strength to thousaads, 
Benj. F. 
*“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of Liver 


Tucker, Pensacola, Fla., writes: 


nd Bilious troubles, when everything else 
The usefulness of the 


Telephone 


is enhanced by the fact that it can be used 
to order 
of the contamination of the blood by im- | druggist. 
N. Y., writes: 


Ayers Sarsaparilla from your 
Dr. John Hoffman, Morrisania, 
“Tn all diseases arising 
rom an impure and yitiated condition of 
he blood, there is no relief so prompt and 
ure as that afforded by Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
ila.’ Dr. A. B. Roberson, Chapel Hill, 
“T wish to express my 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
in Scrofulous 


cases, With excellent results.” 


Lighting 


up the faces, and relieving the sufferings of 


housands, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has brought 
1appiness to the homes of rich and poor 
Mrs. Joseph Perreault, Little Can- 
Lowell, Mass., is a 


vidow ; the only support of three children. 


Sever: ry months ago she was suffering from 
general debility, and was compelled to give 


ip work. Medical attendance failed to do 


any good, but, by the use of a bottle of 
Ayer’s Sursaparilla, she has been enabled 


work, and is gaining 
se Ayer’s Sar- 


o resume her 


No oth 
steemed for 


r preparation is so universally 
its purifying and invigor- 


wing qualities, 


Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8S. A. 
six bottles for $5. 





'Fels’s 
Fels’s 


Finest Soap for the T 
World can Produce. T 


| Fels’s %. 
‘Fels’s 

‘Fels’s 
Fels’s 


ated Soap”’ claims to be 





So Dainty is ‘‘ Fels’s Clarinated 
Soap,’’so Refreshing and so Pure, 
\ that it is beyond question the 


and Freshen the Skin is its Mis- 
A Pleasure in the Bath. 
For the Face and Hands a Delight, 
it being Delicately Perfumed. 
Made from the Sweetest of Oils, 
Perfectly Blended, ‘‘ Fels’s Clarin- 


fection of the Soap-Maker’s Art. 
FELS & CO., Philadelphia. 


Clarinated 
Clarinated 
Clarinated 
Clarinated 
Clarinated 
Clarinated 


oilet the 
o Soothe 


the Per- 








PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS © 


DOUBLE ELASTIC ACTION] 


STYLE OF WRITING SENT 
FOR TRIAL, POST-PAID, ON 


RECEIPT OF 1O CENTS. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, &C0,, 


13 & & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


- QUEEN OF WATERS. 


HE WAUKESHA GLENN SPRING, standing at 

a temperature of 48 degrees both Summer and 
Winter, fully establishes the fact that it flows from 
the Maximum Minera! Fountain, and is, in the 
opinion of the most eminent medical men, Nature's 
Sovereign CURE FOR CONSTIPATION, DysPEPsIA, TOR- 
pip Liver, INACTIVE CONDITIONS OF THE KIDNEYs. 
With ladies, gentlemen and bon vivants everywhere 
it bas become the standard. Address, 


T. H. BRY ANT, w auke sha, w is. 




















DoYour 


= 3 Printing Press,,.0v".., 


Card & label Press,$3; larger sizes, $5 to 
4$75. For old or young. Everything easy; 
Bprinted directions. Send 2 stamps for 
Catalogue of Presses. Type, Cards, ete., 










AAWSON'S Garay 1. ARMY 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 

A Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Support, Relief, Comfort. 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 
DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 

Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular Mailed Free. 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. 

S. E. G. RAWSON, Patentee, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


ERI RAILWAY 





(N.Y., L. E. and W. Railroad. 
THE LANDSCAPE ROUTE OF AMERICA. 
Short, direct route between New York and all 
points West. Double Tracks, Steel Rails, 
Pullman Cars, Westinghouse Air- 
brakes, Speed, Safety, 
Comfort. 
JNO. N. ABBOTT. General Pass. Agent, NEW YORK. 


CAIRO (Egypt). 
HOTEL DU NIL. 


First-class hotel; good reputation; patronized 
by American tourists ; terms moderate ; clean and 
poe epee in every respect ; Jenkin’s, Gage’s and 

Caygill’s coupons accepted. 


Henry Charles Friedman, Proprietor. 


Paillard 














ARE THE BEST. 


They are Se onl renee thes af oe | ay eo mg 
deaiers the world over. Send 2 cents for circular. 
° ILLABD & CO, road.< 





to 17) factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


way, New Kork Clty, 








